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INTRODUCTION. 

Among the unpublished papers of my illustrious 
grandfather, Diedrick Knickerbocker, whose indefati- 
gable zeal for historical research was chiefly instru- 
mental in preserving many of the choicest legends, as 
well as the unwritten historical facts, of this valley, I 
found a sealed packet marked "Hudson River Discov- 
ery, Half-Moon, 1909." Knowing the extreme ac- 
curacy and painstaking care of my ancestor, I soon dis- 
pelled the thought that the nine was but an inverted six, 
and that the 1909 should be 1609, for the longer I pon- 
dered upon this strange coincidence of figures, I real- 
ized that the great Diedrick Knickerbocker had found 
in this wonderful transposition of a figure (the invert- 
ing of the six) a great cryptogram, whereby he was 
enabled to look forward into the future and foretell the 
Ter-Centennial Celebration of the Discovery of the 
Hudson River, 
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Return of tfte 

I Had read among his published histories the famed 
legend of the Storm Ship, that strange vessel which, in 
the early days of New Amsterdam, passed the city un- 
der full sail against wind and tide, sought the shelter 
of the Highlands or Catskills, and there remained with 
its enchanted crew. He has solemnly averred that he 
has seen it on moonlight, as well as stormy, nights 
crossing Tappan Zee or anchored off Blue Point, and 
one of his last mortal acts was a long protracted pil- 
grimage to these haunts for the sake of gaining direct 
intercourse with these nebulous personages. 

I have often heard my mother relate that on his re- 
turn from this quest he was a changed man, that his 
work was fitful and erratic, and his speech at times 
incoherent, often referring to people and events as yet 
unborn, and speaking as if he were living in a future 
age. He undoubtedly gained from his visit to the en- 
chanted crew of the Storm Ship a glimpse into the 
unknown, and the following scenes, connected with 
the Ter-centennial celebration of the river which was 
so dear to his heart, were revealed as in a vision. 

The Knickerbockers and Crayons have always been 



intimately connected. In fact, my grandfathers, Died- 
rick and Geoffrey, were inseparable, being a kind of 
a literary Siamese Twins. My mother, who was a 
Knickerbocker, inherited the papers of the celebrated 
Diedrick, and I inherited the name of the celebrated 
Geoffrey, which I hereby generously give to the pub- 
lic, and which, as my mother wisely remarked, should 
make me a drawing artist. 

Diedrick Crayon, Jr. 
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Return of the Half Moon 

CAPTAIN KIDD KIDNAPS HIS TREASURE. 

"Yo ho! my hearties, yo ho!" These strange 
words seemed to burst from a white fog which sur- 
rounded the base of the mountains grouped about the 
southern gate of the Hudson Highlands, and was 
gradually retreating up the deeply wooded hillsides, 
allowing occasional beams of the September moon to 
illumine portions of the river. The water edge of the 
mountain slopes was in complete darkness, except 
where the quick movement of a small detached cloud 
passing from the face of the moon caused a ray to 
fall upon the hidden landscape. 

One of these sudden changes revealed a man in 
strange guise working vigorously with spade and pick 
in the shade of the dark morass at the northern side 
of Dunderberg Mountain. He was dressed in hose 
^and slashed doublet, with a yellow sash of unusual 
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Return of tfte 

length, worn in place of a belt, in whose ample folds 
were carelessly placed a pair of antique flint-lock pis- 
tols. At his left side hung a curved sword of curious 
workmanship, while a wide-brimmed hat covered a 
shaggy growth of hair, giving a savage expression to 
the dark eyes and heavy eyebrows. 

He worked alone and in silence for some time, 
carefully examining the earth. At length he seemed 
to find the object of his search, for, falling on his 
knees, he removed the earth from some hidden treas- 
ure and called again in harsh, stentorian tone: "Yo 
ho! my hearties, yo ho!" 

A dark cloud at this moment once more obscured 
the face of the moon, and when it eventually cast a 
pale beam upon Kidd's Point, a crew of some forty 
men were seen carrying huge chests aboard an old- 
time schooner, which was anchored in the cove. The 
distance from the hidden treasure to the ship was 
several hundred yards, and the strange figure was 
often left alone while his companions stowed their 
burdens in the hold of the vessel. 

There was also discernible a small boat containing 
lo 



four men, all dressed in colonial costume. Three 
were standing in the bow, holding long Revolutionary 
muskets, which were kept leveled at the curious 
stranger in doublet and hose, while the fourth rowed 
with a mechanical stroke, his head downcast. The 
strange figure seemed unconscious of the approach- 
ing boat, for he leaned carelessly on his curved sword, 
singing in an uncouth manner snatches of an old bal- 
lad : "My name was Captain Kidd as I sailed." 

The rasping of the boat on the pebbly shore caused 
him to turn, but he quickly threw his hands in the air 
as he observed the three leveled muskets, exclaiming 
in a loud voice : "Take all you see, but spare me the 
shame of a public investigation! Take all my gold, 
but take not my picture! You will find within these 
chests enough for " 

"No," replied the leader, approaching. "If it were 
ten thousand guineas, you should not stir one step. 
Boys, take off his boots." 

"Ah ha! so it is John Paulding with his friends, 
David Williams and Isaac Van Wart. What are you 
doing so far from Tarrytown Monument?" 

II 



Return of tfte 

'*We came here to protect your treasure, Captain 
Kidd. Have you not heard the news?*' 

"Aye, aye, and that is the reason I have come to re- 
claim my own. I will put it again aboard the 
'Quedah Merchant,' and then, 'Hurrah for the Span- 
ish Main!' When first I saw you I thought it was 
all over. I feared you were Thomas J. Lawson, and 
a few from the staff of the New York Journal, witH 
Ida Tarbell at the oars, in search of a new Amalga- 
mated Copper Exposure. If once I had fallen into 
their hands, I would no longer go down in history as 
the 'kid,' but forever after be known as 'the goat' 
Think of the numerous bills which would be filed 
against my company for rebating, and the ignominy 
of having the Pure Food Commission test my doub- 
loons to see if any of the money was tainted. I know 
that William Randolph Hearst would demand that 
every one of the 1953 boxes should be reopened that 
the world might have a judicial recount. But tell me, 
who is this strange oarsman?" 

"That is Benedict Arnold," replied Van Wart. 

"I am betrayed, betrayed!" shrieked Captain Kidd, 
I;? 



dancing first on one foot and then on the other. 
"Alas! to-morrow's papers will have my life-sized 
portrait with a special article by Theodore Roosevelt, 
in which I will be accused, not only of 'treasure 
faking/ but will also be called 'kiddie-coddle/ Ar- 
nold, who could sacrifice his country, would think 
nothing of sacrificing a Kidd and would find plenty 
justification for such an act in the 'Revised Version.' " 

"Well, I do admit it was a little risky to bring him," 
replied Paulding, "but we had to take him in lieu of 
Andre, who is absent at the military investigation 
now being held at Tappan, that he might find out 
whether he was really shot or hung. You see, it has 
been a sore point with Andre, for the boys are always 
insisting that \\e got it in the neck. Moreover, there 
was an additional advantage in bringing Arnold. In 
case of a fight he can lead the boys to victory. How- 
ever, he has been very dejected of late. You see, his 
actions are tied down by that British Allegiance Bond." 

"I can assure you from the bottom of my heart, 
Paulding," replied Captain Kidd, "it is a great re- 
sponsibility to have a fortune to take care of, and if 
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Arnold had received the British gold and title, he 
would have had his hands full keeping it from the 
legislators. I really believe I was born fully three 
centuries before my time. Think of the prizes one 
could capture nowadays. Every transatlantic liner 
has at least six American heiresses aboard, and they 
are the most marketable American product on the 
London Exchange. After a successful cruise I might 
put up at auction in any European port thirty such 
prizes worth from ten to twenty millions apiece. 

"I might even surprise and capture Carnegie and 
John D. Rockefeller on a new private Recreation- 
Ocean-Steamer-Golf-Course, and break into a mid- 
ocean 'two up and one to play.' I could quietly creep 
alongside this quarter-of-a-mile-in-length craft, and 
by means of a good derrick rig up my schooner for a 
fine hazard on the A. C. and J. D. R. Transportation 
Golf Line, while the mariners were below decks get- 
ting a new supply of high balls. Talk about pouring 
oil on the troubled waters, when once such prizes 
fall into the hands of Captain Kidd! It would be 
'Standard' all right, and not 'watered' either, or John- 



nie walk the plank. It would be United States Steel 
all right, but no Trust, for I would get the cash with- 
out rebate, or Handy Andy to the yard arm." 

"Be careful. Captain; spring in our boat!" ex- 
claimed Van Wart, who was reconnoitering from the 
top of a stump. "Here come the United States 
troops." The speaker and his two companions were 
making for the boat when a loud "Ha, ha!" from 
Captain Kidd caused them to pause. 

"Well, well, by the way you get off on the start," 
laughed the Captain in the best of humor, "you all 
better enter for the Olympic Races. These are my 
mates. Of course you don't recognize them, for the 
rascals exchanged their doublet and hose for khaki 
uniform. There is a great demand for antiques just 
now, and the fellows turned a pretty penny by the 
trade. However, I will get in your boat and go 
around the point to the *Quedah Merchant,' and I 
will take you on a sail through the Hudson Highlands 
by foglight." 

"Do you remember the attempt to discover your 
treasure about twenty years ago?" asked David Will- 
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lams when they were all seated in the rowboat. "A 
thirty or forty-thousand-dollar s)mdicate was formed 
in New York with the express purpose of finding your 
doubloons. Were you not frightened then that the 
treasure would be found?" 

"Not in the least," replied the Captain. "They were 
never within a quarter of a mile of the real hiding 
place. Some farmer found an old cannon which had 
been buried in the mud of the river. They thought 
it was from my vessel, but in reality it belonged to a 
much earlier period. It was the cannon which saved 
the Republic, and to its sudden and terrifying roar 
you owe your place among the nebular aristocracy 
which our friend Barrie might style the 'Never, never 
land.' But 'speaking of guns,' as our story tellers say, 
this particular cannon goes far back in Hudson River 
history. It was the original 'falcon cannon' which 
saluted the lower bay and the shores of the Minni- 
sink from the bow of the 'Half Moon' in September, 
1609, was used to repel the Indians who attacked 
Hudson's craft and sunk two birch-bark canoes on 
that memorable trip." 
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"But how could that save the Republic and give me 
a place in 'Who's Who Among Nobody'?" inter- 
rupted Paulding. "Tell me that. Captain Kidd. I 
know you possess many hidden secrets, but you have 
exposed yourself this time." 

"Know then, Paulding," continued the Captain 
without the least concern over the interruption, "that 
a legend has existed for many years in this valley, 
that Hendrick Hudson and his crew played at nine- 
pins in the Catskills. They drugged one Rip Van 
Winkle and put him to sleep for twenty years. Now, 
without going into the question of Women's Rights, 
which the Rip Van Winkle and Dame Gretchen con- 
troversy necessarily entails, Irving made a serious er- 
ror in his location of the legend. 

"After Hendrick Hudson was set adrift by a muti- 
nous crew in Hudson's Bay to perish among the wilds 
of an unknown region, he set about to gather together 
those of his former companions who had joined the 
shades and sought the mountains of the Hudson, 
knowing full well this river was his most important 
discovery. They brought with them the original keg 
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which had wrought such havoc among the Indians of 
the upper Hudson, and selected a secluded spot on the 
top of Dunderberg Mountain. 

"Twelve times each year they rally at this place and 
make merry over the event, and from the rumblings 
in the mountain and the strange sounds the early 
Dutch mariners called this mountain the Dunderberg, 
meaning 'thunder hill/ Once when the crew took so 
much of the good liquor that they slept until broad 
daylight, an Indian runner came upon them by chance 
and reported that the mountain was inhabited by a 
strange race of hobgoblins. They met always when 
the moon was half full, because, as Hendrick Hudson 
wisely remarked, 'We came here in the Half Moon.' 

"It so happened they had a particularly long session 
the night before Arnold met Andre at the Joshua Hett 
Smith house on Treason Hill, and a long debate arose 
over the respective merits of British Spirits and 
American Rum. It was put to a practical demonstra- 
tion which occasioned all the disputants to sleep until 
late the following day, when suddenly Hendrick Hud- 
son, awakening first, staggered to his feet and ex- 

i8 



claimed, 'I am not quite sure whether I am Hendrick 
or Henry, but I belong to the Hudson Valley, and I 
am for American rum/ 

"Then he suddenly espied the falcon gun of the 
'Half Moon' which one of the boys had brought along 
in lieu of a ninepin, and anticipating the age by one 
hundred years, loaded it to the brim with gun-cotton 
and trained it on the sleeping adherents to the cause 
of the British Spirits. The old brass falcon cannon 
had never before been introduced to gun-cotton, and 
with a tremendous roar it kicked backward over a 
mile, finally rolling down the side of the mountain and 
into the Hudson River. This was the shot which 
caused the captain of the 'Vulture' to become uneasy 
and take his vessel below Tarr3^own and cause Andre 
to cross the river at Teller's Point and go down the 
east bank to fall into your loving arms and bootless 
embrace. Some old farmers hearing the explosion at- 
tributed it to hard cider, but I will tell you there was 
no apple juice about that shot. It took one keg of the 
best American rum and a wad of gun-cotton to save 
the Republic." 
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For the first time the dejected oarsman seemed to 
pay attention, and now he moaned audibly, "Alas, 
would that the temperance wave had struck the land 
before 1776! My plot would have been successful, 
and Andre would have escaped. Would that I could 
vote for prohibition to-morrow ; but, alas, I am a man 
without a country !" 

By this time the party had rounded the point, and 
was alongside the "Quedah Merchant," where the 
crew were engaging in strange gyrations upon the 
main deck to the accompaniment of a phonograph 
which was skillfully managed by a long-haired indi- 
vidual in a shiny black coat. 

"I will be lucky if I get my men back to the Span- 
ish Main," resumed Captain Kidd. "I gave them fur- 
lough on the cruise up the river, and they attended 
the theatre in a mass. They have been practicing 
the strangle hold of the Merry Widow waltz ever 
right hand, has put half of the men out of commission." 
since, and the first mate, who has a hook in place of his 

"Who is the funny little fellow with the phono- 
graph?" asked Williams. 
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'WHO IS THE FUNNY LITTLE MAN WITH THE PHONO- 
GRAPH?' ASKED WILLIAMS." 



"He is the dog who was captured with the Victor 
phonograph. The mate said as he brought him 
aboard. To the victor belong the spoils/ He was 
tearing his hair as the machine played a spring song, 
and he tried to carry it away, crying, 'It is mine ; it 
is mine ! The best fruit of my brain, and now it has 
been canned !' I thought he was mad, so I put him in 
irons, expecting to drop him off at Matteawan and 
either let him cool off or Thaw out, but he explained 
that he was Mendelssohn, and, on producing the 
proper notes by way of an introduction, I let him 
out." 

A shriek from Arnold caused even the dancing to 
cease. He had left the boat and was walking about 
the ship, when he suddenly came face to face with a 
man suspended from the yard arm by a rope attached 
to his neck. "Alas, Major Andre! 'Shake not your 
gory locks at me, thou canst not say I did it !' '* 

"Courage, courage, man," cried the Captain, slap- 
ping Arnold on the back. "Take a draught of this 
'Fort Ticonderoga Whisky' and a chew of the mate's 
'Quebec Tobacco,' and be yourself again. That's not 
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Andre. That is your old friend, Nathan Hale. He 
rests that way every night, saying it is the only con- 
nection he has with this world and the one he left. 
Ho, Nathscn, cut the rope and come down." 

The personage addressed slowly drove both fists 
into his eyes and sleepily murmured, "Alas, sir, I am 
only sorry that I have but one life to give for my 
country." 

"There is the weirdest seaman I have ever seen," 
said Paulding, pointing to a one-legged man in a 
cocked hat. "Where did you rig up that peg stick 
from?" 

"I cannot make him out," replied Captain Kidd. 
"He says he is governor and has several times threat- 
ened me with the royal edict. We found him sitting 
on a group of piles on a North River dock with his 
pegged leg crossed over his good one, a fishing line 
attached to the end of the peg, quietly smoking a 
Dutch pipe of unusual length. I thought he would 
make a fine mascot and hustled him aboard." 

"You certainly kidnapped the great ancestor of the 
Holland Society," replied Van Wart. "That is my 
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good friend, Peter Stuyvesant. He was quietly fisK- 
ing from a New York dock, hoping he might catcH 
one of the old Patroons that used to be plentiful in 
the Hudson River Valley in the old Dutch days. 
Poor fellow, he has never realized the change. He 
walked up Broadway the other night and was ac- 
costed by a policeman, who asked him where he came 
from. Trom New Amsterdam/ replied Peter Stuy- 
vesant. 'Sure, and I thought as much,* replied the 
policeman, leading him to the stage entrance of the 
New Amsterdam Theatre. 'But let me warn you for 
the last time, if I see you off the vaudeville stage in 
that make-up I will run you in, theatre or no the- 
atre.'" 

By this time the sails were spread and the anchor 
was being hauled aboard. Captain Kidd gave a sigh 
of relief, ending in a merry laugh, as he exclaimed, 
"At last my lost treasure is safe once more ! Let the 
muck rakers do their worst. Nothing will ever come 
to light regarding my eiormous wealth. Do you 
know, Paulding, it keeps me busy sailing 365 days in 
a year to visit once a decade all the places associated 
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by tradition as the last burial place of my great hid- 
den treasure?" 

"Where will you take it now ?" asked Paulding. 

"That is a secret, my friend. You know for the 
past century gold has been coming to the United 
States. Now it is going out. We have had too 
much 'teddy bear' of late. You know the stock pro- 
verb, 'All bear and no bull makes Jack a dull boy.' 
Well, here we are in the midst of it all, just passing 
the Bear Hills and approaching Bull Mountain. Come 
forward to the lookout and enjoy the finest scenery 
in the world." 

Thus the "Quedah Merchant" swiftly passed into 
the dark recesses of the Highlands, and was last seen 
under full sail rounding West Point. 
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'THAT IS MY CUE. I HAVE NOW MADE MY ENTRANCE 
ON THE HOARDS,' SAID JOE JEFFERSON." 
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VANDERBILT'S GREAT IDEA. 

"I am sick and tired of this committee business," 
said Vanderbilt, resting on his oars, "and I don't see 
why my resignation is not accepted. Because I began 
life on a rowboat it doesn't seem fair that I should be 
forced to row up and down the river like Hans Van 
Dam for the rest of my immortal life." 

"Can you see the lights of the Schodack Hills?" 
asked a portly gentleman in a cocked hat and in 
colonial costume, who was seated in the rear of an 
enormously large rowboat. 

"No, children," replied Aepgin, who was standing 
in the bow. "But we will soon be there, for we have 
passed the children's playground which the Dutch 
termed 'Kinderhook' and Hendrick, 'King of the Mo- 
hicans,' will have the braves assembled at an early 
hour." 

"I suppose we might as well settle on a place for 
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the celebration, since we are sure of that, and decide 
on the real discoverer of the river after we reach 
Schodack," remarked La Fayette. "The country 
which I helped the patriots found doesn't care who 
really made the Republic. The important thing with 
the American people is an opportunity to shoot off 
firecrackers, regardless of the significance of the 
event. Last Fourth of July I walked down the Bow- 
ery in company with General Washington and 
stopped to ask a youthful patriot, who had already re- 
ceived several casualties and was adorned with a 
bandage over the left eye, what he was celebrating. 
'Ah, g'wan,' he replied. 'Remember de Maine? Dis 
is de day we busted de world and licked de Spaniards 
wid one hand tied behind our backs. De day dat John 
L. Sullivan won de champeeon, and Teeadoor Ruse- 
velt shot de teddy bear. Dat's me little brudder, 
Freddy, and I is tryin' to amuse him playing soldiers 
because he don't know no better. Dat sand heap he 
calls Bunker Hill, and before he puts de light to de 
touch-off he shouts 'Steady, boys, till you see de 
whites of der eyes,' but de kids got it in for Freddy 
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*cause he's a piker. Der ain't nothin' 'bout Bunker 
Hill and whites of eyes in de Journal or Nick Carter, 
see? Say, Mister, loan me your hat to place over dis 
firecracker. I swiped it from de Dago round de cor- 
ner, and it's a whopper.' So you see, gentlemen, 
what has become of the Spirit of '76." 

"We all did things we never got any credit for," 
said Lee. "Even Washington said things on Mon- 
mouth Field that are not recorded in history." 

"Old Putnam got his share of glory out of the 
whole war," interrupted Warren. "If you will go to 
the spot where I fell you will see that the real en- 
gagement was not fought at Bunker Hill, and that the 
immortal sentence of Putnam was a gross piece of 
plagiarism. I had resigned my commission that day 
and was allowed to fight in the lines as a private so 
that I might see a bit of real service. An old soldier 
beside me, knowing that I was accustomed to ' the 
sword and not to the rifle, said to me : 'Don't fire until 
you see the white of their eyes,' and old Put, who was 
going by, heard it and thought it sounded good, and 
ordered it to be passed along the line. In reality al- 



most all the redcoats were shot in the neck or the 
breast, as it took fully a minute for the old-time flint- 
lock to go off after the pan was flashed/' 

"Still Israel Putman had a rather pointed way of 
saying things," replied La Fayette. "His postscript 
to Sir Henry Clinton on the capture of Nathan Pal- 
mer at Peekskill was worthy of Talleyrand." 

"I don't see anything very wonderful about writing 
a letter in which you say a man was 'captured as a 
spy, tried as a spy, and will be hanged as a spy,' and 
then add a postscript that 'he is hanged,' " replied 
Aepgin, King of the Mohicans. 

"I suppose you would have amended the postscript 
to 'he is scalped,' " interrupted Hamilton. But the old 
Indian only answered with an enigmatical grunt and 
knocked the ashes from his pipe. 

"But to return to the previous question," said Van- 
derbilt. "I don't see why my private car would not 
be preferable to the committee. There is no comfort 
in this abominable craft. After introducing the 
'luxury of modem travel' into my railroad system, it 
seems a humiliation to go in this primitive style." 
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"You evidently forgot that you started life at the 
oars ; besides, remember the Rate Bill ; you must think 
we can still issue passes at will," replied Hamilton. 
"Moreover, we are here as a committee to decide on 
a location for the celebration of the Ter-centennial of 
the discovery of the Hudson, and the best views are 
seen from a row-boat. Take as an example Bryant's 
poem, 'Under the Palisades.' " 

"Now we are getting down to business in reaching 
the right location," said John Jacob Astor. "There's 
Spuyten Duyvil, just the place for erecting a me- 
morial, accessible to New York City and in full view 
of the river." 

"I am in favor of Verplank's Point," said General 
Putnam. "It is far more accessible to my old head- 
quarters, and it should be equally agreeable to the 
Holland Society, for the name is as good Dutch as 
Spuyten Duyvil, if not quite so forceful." 

"Astor cannot see anything outside of a New York 
suburb," interrupted Vanderbilt, between the strokes. 
"I suppose he has already an option on the property, 
waiting for the growth of the city to overtake it," 
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"No, gentlemen, I chose it in deference to Vander- 
bilt. When he was building the New York Central 
Railroad the bridge contractor was unable to find a 
solid bottom at Spuyten Duyvil, owing to the mobil- 
ity of the spirit of Anthony Von Corlear, who per- 
ished here in a combat with the evil spirit of the wa- 
ters. After dumping several loads of rock on this 
errant spirit and finding the foundation still uncer- 
tain, the contractor sent for Vanderbilt and said the 
bridge was impossible; whereupon Vanderbilt, forget- 
ting that he was addressing a boss contractor, and 
thinking he was only speaking to a state senator, said 
that he would put it through 'in spite of the devil;' 
whereupon, at mention of these talismanic words, the 
spirit of Anthony Von Corlear was seen to rise from 
the waters and give a vehement blast from his trumpet 
and disappear forever from that locality." ' 

"I presume he floated down the river to the left 
and went through Hell Gate," said La Fayette. "You 
old Hollanders gave to this valley the greatest list of 
unpronounceable names ever heard of in the founda- 
tion of any colony." 
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"We were looking forward to the future," said 
Astor, "and did it for the express purpose of in- 
dulging our English brethern in their favorite pursuit 
of mispronouncing them when they should come into 
possession of the valley." 

"When it comes to naming places," said Aepgin, 
"you must give the credit to my people, for we called 
a locality according to its distinctive characteristic. 
Onitorias are still the 'Mountains of the Sky.' Mahi- 
canituck is to-day the 'ever-flowing waters,' although 
the Palefaced call it Hudson's River, and the Dutch 
Mauritius; Tawasentha is the 'place of the many 
dead,' and Apokeepsing a 'safe harbor.' Contrast these 
names with Rondout, Dobbs Ferry, Corlears Hook 
and Fort Orange, and you can readily see that the 
Dutch were the base traders, while the Red Men were 
the poets and philosophers." 

"And still you have neither a written history nor 
traditionary legends about these poetic names." 

"True," said Aepgin, "the Red Man is not a boaster 
as is the Paleface. I could narrate many an unknown 
tale that has long since passed into forgetfubiess. Did 
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you ever hear the legends of the great cave and cathe- 
dral built by Manitou at what is now called the Dover 
Stone Church, or the legend of Indian Head in the 
Palisades, or the Great Stone Face on Breakneck 
Mountain, which the colonists called Turk's Head,' 
which vandal hands blasted away with the intentions 
of bridging the river at that point? These are but 
three of a thousand which have passed into oblivion. 
Our people regret it not, for the Paleface build mills 
and ice-houses in the sanctuaries of the spirits of the 
rivers. Yet we of the river Indians cannot forgive 
Mr. Longfellow for taking away our best and most 
famous legend, locating it among the O jib way. The 
great Hiawatha formed the federation of the Iroquois 
and wished to live and dwell among the Onondagas." 

"The error was mine, and I acknowledge it,'* re- 
plied Longfellow, "and dearly have I paid for my mis- 
take. Had I only known enough to keep close to 
Tawasentha as I started out to do in my first canto 
and located the great American legend in the Hudson 
Valley, where it really belonged, fifty people would 
be familiar with my poem where now one reads the 
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deeds of my hero. Irving was made immortal by 
dwelling on the banks of the Hudson. If he had lo- 
cated Rip Van Winkle in the Rockies no one would 
have heard of him. But then my legend was so misty, 
I had to get under a waterfall for the true local rain- 
bow color and chose Minnehaha because it sounded 
good and was so far away." 

"We have wandered as far from the original pur- 
pose of the committee as Hiawatha did from the Hud- 
son," remarked Matthew Vassar as Longfellow closed 
his confession. "We are here to decide on a me- 
morial. I once proposed putting up a memorial to 
Hudson on the banks of this river, but it met with 
no favor, so I started in to do something for the girls, 
and have been strictly in it ever since. Now, there is 
my friend Vanderbilt, who has proved the converse of 
the proposition. He has tried to do something for the 
boys. His railroad made it possible for all the women 
to go to New York, shop all day and buy articles at 
98c. marked down from 7Sc., and spend in one day the 
entire amount of the husband's monthly salary. Thus 
he founds a university for men." 
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"My only regret is that I did not place it on the 
Hudson River," said Vanderbilt, "if for no other rea- 
son than that the pupils coming to attend would be 
forced to patronize my route. I wonder why Rocke- 
feller doesn't found a new chair in Chicago University 
to teach the enlightened public the great advantages 
of oil over gas and electricity, and its wonderful bene- 
fit to the pupil." 

During the entire conversation a stout, gray-haired 
man had been figuring carefully on the back of an 
envelope, fully absorbed in his own calculations. He 
now arose and, addressing the party, said, "Verplank's 
Point is the place. I can drill the whole American 
Regular Army there as easily as I did the Conti- 
nentals in the War of the Revolution." 

"But, Baron Steuben," replied Kosciusko, "why not 
hold it at West Point? My garden is a splendid place 
for picnickers, and Fort Putnam might be renovated 
in honor of the event." 

"Yes, if there was only something left of your 
garden," replied Clinton. "'Between the Battery, 
Dade's Monument and the Memorial Hall, your gar- 
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den has almost been obliterated from the government 
map. I vote for Poughkeepsie. It is midway be- 
tween New York and Albany, and thus it would show 
no partiality to any river town." 

"Except Poughkeepsie," suggested Schuyler. "Now 
I am in favor of Albany. It is the capital of the 
state, and in addition to my mansion, has the Old 
Van Rensselaer House just across the river, where 
'Yankee Doodle' was written." 

"What has that to do with the discovery of the 
river?" reiterated Governor Clinton. 

"What has it to do with the discovery? Why, this," 
cried Schuyler, raising his voice : "it marks the great- 
est event in Hudson River's history. It was the union 
of the two great forces in our history. When the 
colonial troops came in from New England, they were 
joined by some of the Dutch of our valley, and they 
were of course called Doodles, thus Dr. Shuckburg 
called the regiment the Yankee Doodle Dandies. After 
the boys proved themselves to be the crack regiment 
of the war, the officers nicknamed Dr. Shuckburg 'Old 
Shucks/ and ev^ after that when he advanced a 
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theory they remarked, 'Old Shucks/ which was abbre- 
viated to *0 shucks/ which became such a by-word in 
the last generation. But Albany has a claim without 
going across the river to Rensselaer. It was the farth- 
est point north that the Half Moon reached on its 
trip of discovery." 

"I take exception to that statement/' said Aepgin. 
*'Our braves at the council fire claim that it anchored 
off the Schodack Hills.*' 

"Where is Juet, that we may settle the dispute?" 
asked Putnam. 

"Juet is no authority. He was never on deck. Like 
a true historian, he was down in the cabin, writing 
'hearsay' evidence from the lips of the 'very loving 
people and very old men of the Catskills,' who were 
alternately sipping good old Holland and relating Rip 
Van Winkle legends on the side." 

"Why not hold it at Newburgh?" said Knox. "It 
was the place selected by Hudson as most appropriate 
for a great harbor and was the site of my headquar- 
ters, also General Washington's, and is the entrance 
of one of the gates of the Highlands." 
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"Schuyler has no further opposition to oflfer," ob- 
served Putnam. "Even if we should decide on Al- 
bany, and he should have everything prepared for a 
signal victory, he fears he will be replaced by these 
gates of the Highlands even as he was replaced by 
Gates of Saratoga." 

"Gentlemen, there is only one way out of the dif- 
ficulty so that all towns and delegates will be per- 
fectly satisfied," said Vanderbilt, his face lighting up 
with the brilliancy of the idea, "and that is to build 
a great railroad from New York to Albany in the 
centre of the river." 

This astounding proposition was too much for the 
entire assemblage. General Putnam lost his balance 
on the gun-wale and rolled into the bottom of the boat, 
while Aepgin, who was standing in the bow, fell 
backward into the river. The committee was so stupe- 
fied by this new revelation of such great strides in 
railroad construction that it was fully two minutes 
before they could recover sufficiently to assist the man 
overboard. Aepgin had disappeared twice, and on his 
third appearance Knox and Clinton seized a boat- 
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hook and, thrusting the prong beneath his wampum 
belt, landed him sprawling in the bottom of the boat 
beside Putnam very much as a modem fisherman 
would gaflf a huge muskellunge. 

"It is perfectly practical," continued Vanderbilt, 
"and hot half so wonderful as placing a railroad under 
river. My proposition is this : Let us build a bridge 
from New York to Albany in the middle of the river 
capable of sustaining two tracks, making it sufficiently 
high between spans so it will not impede commerce, 
with sufficient room to allow all boats to pass from 
the east to the west bank of the river. It would be 
the greatest scenic railroad in the world, and our ob- 
servation cars would do an unheard of business. We 
could truthfully advertise 'absolutely free from dust 
and dirt; a new smokeless road, swept by river 
breeies,' and by putting down a third rail hang up in 
all the New York street cars catchy verses by my 
friend, Poe, on the 'Road of Electric-site.' " 

The idea was so strikingly absurd, and under the 
excitement of the moment Vanderbilt rowed so rap- 
idly, that they pas3ed right under the fire of the Scho- 
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dack Hills, and would have rowed on to Albany with- 
out observing the signal, had not a rasping sound on 
the bottom of the boat caused Vanderbitl to back wa- 
ter and Clinton to wisely remark that they must be 
passing over the great chain which was stretched 
across the river from Constitution Island to West 
Point. 

As the boat seemed to be well grounded on some 
rocky substance, but still continued in rapid motion, 
consternation seized all the crew. Vanderbilt was for 
deserting the craft and reaching the shore by a rail 
which he had seized as it floated by on the river. 
Putnam decided without a moment's hesitation that he 
thought of "leaving the plow,'' which phrase came at 
once to his lips, instead of "leaving the scow," as he 
intended to say. Patrick Henry declared that, "live or 
die — sink or swim," he would not desert the craft, 
while each one in the utmost confusion seized any 
floatable object with the averred intention of trusting 
to its supporting power for reaching the shore. 

Aepgin alone was unmoved. He spoke in calm, re- 
assuring tones, saying that he was now in his own 
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land, as the Mohicans at this point owned both sides 
of the river, and if quiet would be restored he would 
explain the mystery. 

"If Vanderbilt would stop splashing those oars," 
said Schuyler, emerging from a shower of spray. "I 
have taken enough back-water in my mortal days 
without getting it all now." 

"Know then," said Aepgin, "that we are beached 
upon the floating Island of the upper Hudson. It has 
a wonderful way of appearing and disappearing, and 
has been known to stay above water or entirely cov- 
ered for many centuries at a time. This is the Island 
on which Killean Van Rensselaer built his first fort 
of stone and mortar, the location of which has puzzled 
all the historians of the valley, and the sudden dis- 
appearance of all trace has been the subject of much 
discourse in historical societies. It was thought by 
Van Rensselaer that the Indians attacked it, destroyed 
the stronghold, throwing the stones and bodies of the 
men in the river. As it was, the Island just naturally 
floated away, gradually sinking until the tops of the 
stone parapets were submerged in the water. We are 
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now firmly lodg^ between the battlements, and if 
you will pass forward that heavy fence rail that Van- 
derbilt pulled aboard, I will endeavor, with Henry's 
assistance, to pry oflf." 

It proved to be a difficult task, however, and it was 
not successfully accomplished until Knox, Putnam, 
Schuyler and Astor added their strength to the rail, 
but the kindly Island, as if recognizing the importance 
of the commission, continued to waft the craft toward 
the Schodack Hills, and soon the little party was 
greeted on the bank by a g^unt of recognition from 
Hendrick, King of the Mohicans. 
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THE AUTHORS PROPOSE TO CONTRIBUTE 
A MEMORIAL. 

Three times did the powerful trumpet of Anthony 
Von Corlear give forth its lusty blast, and three times 
did the echoes die away among the midnight solitudes 
of the sky-scrapers of lower New York. A gay 
decked "state galley, sumptuously adorned with pen- 
dants and streamers of gorgeous dyes, with bow and 
poop bedecked after the rarest Dutch fashions, with 
figures of little pursy cupids with periwigs on their 
heads and bearing in their hands garlands of flowers," 
was anchored alongside of one of the great ocean 
liners, looking like a pigmy barge beside the majestic 
transatlantic grayhound. A good-natured gentle- 
man reclined upon a steamer chair, while a thin, dark- 
eyed, erratic man paced the deck nervously, asking a 
host of irrelevant questions of the sturdy Dutch 
sailors, who pulled vigorously at their long clay pipes 
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and replied with a nod of the head, a volume of smoke 
or an enigmatical, "Ya, ya." 

"Van Corlear, the governor, is lost. Heave away." 
said the nervous man with an impatient gesture. 

''I think Edgar is right," suggested the occupant of 
the steamer cha'Ir, without rising. 

"Start the vessel up the river — governor or no gov- 
ernor." 

"He was last seen fishing from the adjoining pier. 
It is too bad to leave without him," said Van Corlear. 
"I remember the last time we sailed the noble river 
in this stately vessel, rallying the New Netherlands to 
our standard. It was a glorious trip, and made im- 
mortal by the killing of a sturgeon by a ray of sun- 
light glancing off my nose into the river nearby the 
promontory now bearing my. name." 

"I thank God I was born on the banks of the Hud- 
son, and that I also recorded that event, painting it 
in glorious word-colors," replied Irving. 

"I believe it was in the fall," said Cooper, who had 
just then come on deck as the vessel started its silent 
course up the river, "And you gave it all the autum- 
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nal tints, 'holding as it were the mirror up to nature/ 
that the reflection be not dimmed. I can never look at 
the original promontory for over two minutes without 
putting on my smoked glasses." 

"I cannot see why Irving should have received all 
the credit for writing up one instance on that im- 
mortal trip/' said Bryant. "Every one knows that 
Corlear's Hook was named in honor of our friend, 
Anthony, and his wonderful natural gift" 

At this point Irving sat up and the little group 
gathered about the speaker. "I gained my informa- 
tion," continued Bryant, "while writing 'A Scene on 
the Banks of the Hudson.' It was told me by the 
oarsmen, whose ancestors had lived in these parts for 
over six generations and had annexed all the 'Vans 
and Dams' of the river valley to his name. It so 
happened his great-great-grandfather, who was then 
piloting a sailing craft up the river in the early even- 
ing, was accustomed to take his bearings from this 
very promontory, then having some insignificant name. 
Oi this particular night, the atmosphere being a little 
hazy, he carefully scanned the horizon and, taking his 
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reckoning according to the jutting promontory, was, 
as he thought, making straight up the river, but to his 
surprise, soon found himself within the shadow of 
the Palisades, at least one mile out of his course. He 
again scanned the river and saw what he mistook for 
the promontory gradually coming closer to him and 
approaching the west bank of the Hudson. Being of 
a superstitious turn of mind, and fearing that the river 
course would be closed forever, he was about to aban- 
don the craft and take to the row-boat, when he per- 
ceived that the supposed promontory was nothing else 
than the enormous nose of the famous trumpeter, who 
was enjoying an evening's plunge in the Hudson and 
was quietly swimming across the river on his back. 
From this wonderful experience the promontory in 
the vicinity was called Corlear's Hook by all the 
Dutch mariners and so remains on maps and river 
charts to this day." 

"I remember the experience," replied Van Corlear, 
"for I was requested by the governor to do my bath- 
ing on the side thereafter, as my nose might be mis- 
taken for a beacon in the twilight if allowed to pro- 
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trude too high above the wavelets. I deeply regret 
that Peter Stuyvesant is absent, as he could vouch for 
the edict. However, it was impossible to wait longer 
for his return, as we must proceed up the river to 
prepare our contribution for the celebration of the 
Ter-centennial of the discovery of the Hudson." 

"I would like to suggest the embodiment of my log 
in the new book," said Juet. 

"Do I understand this work to be fact or fiction?" 
sarcastically sneered Poe. 

"As chairman of the committee, I believe I may 
state that both have been deemed admissible in all 
previous histories," said Irving. 

"In that case Juet's log is eligible, and I move it 
be inserted between the legend of Sleepy Hollow and 
the Somnambulism of Rip Van Winkle." 

"Was there any special significance in the twenty 
years' sleep following the log?' 'asked Rodman Drake. 

"Only that after it was entombed between Ichabod 
Crane and Van Bibber it might sleep a log," sug- 
gested Bret Harte. 

"After taking Bret into all my inmost confidence, 
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and having him betray them to this extent, I might 
almost call him the 'tell-tale Harte/ " 

"There is where you cross the Poe and when you 
seek to return it will be a song of 'never, never more/ 
laughed Bret Harte, good-naturedly. "But tell me 
how did Longfellow get into Vanderbilt's houseboat 
party and on the arrangement committee?" 

"It was a little trick of Irving's," replied Willis. 
"He never forgave that little squib of Longfellow's 
at Sunnyside, 'Here lies the gentle humorist who died.' 
Now, in the first place, Washington wants it strictly 
understood that he never 'lies/ and as for dying, an 
author never does such a commonplace thing." 

"I presume he is merely translated," suggested Bret 
Harte. 

"Excuse me, gentlemen," interrupted Bryant, "we 
arc now passing the place where I penned my poem." 

"Or, rather, 'let us go forth under the clear sky 
and list to Nature's teachings,' " audibly murmured 
Poe. 

"Your claim to membership of this august party 
rests, like mine, on rather flimsy ground," said Morse 
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to Bryant. "My novel on the Hudson all went up 
in a flash when I laid the Transatlantic Cable, and you 
never got more than ten miles out of New York," 

"You forget the water fowl, gentlemen," said Poe. 
"It will apply to any river or lake, so why not the 
upper Hudson?" 

"We can at least shake hands at Kaaterskill Falls," 
said Irving, "for the Hudson and Catskills are inter- 
twined by many a loving cable." 

The conversation was at this point interrupted by 
a commotion among the sailors and two stowaways 
were unwittingly rushed before Anthony Von Corlear, 
who was acting commander in the enforced absence 
of his beloved Governor Peter Stuyvesant. Both were 
laughing at each other and the larger one began, with- 
out waiting for questions, as follows : — ^**Konsider the 
postage stamp. Its efficiency konsists in sticking to 
an object until it gets there, and, Irving, here I am." 

"A thousand apologies, gentlemen, I thought I was 
getting aboard the 'Half Moon,' " interrupted the 
other. "I always used a full rising moon in my lec- 
tures, but as the full moon is now in partial eclipse 
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I tried to take the half moon. But, mistaking my 
friend, Josh Billings, for my friend Billson, I find 
that I have been in reality joshed/' 

"Now, ladies and gentlemen, in my celebrated lec- 
ture on 'Milk,' you will find the point centres in the 
tail of the hornet, — see the point? if not you can feel 
it." 

"Stung, stung!*' interrupted Artemus Ward. "Par- 
don my friend, Billson, — I should say, Josh — for his 
too breezy country manners, but I must say, in justice 
to myself and with apologies to the assembled poets 
whose genius is now burning into my too sustainable 
heart, that 

"There's a hut on this river called Slabsides, 
Where Burroughs of rarety resides, 

And they say, if you please. 

When it comes down to bees, 
This burroughing burrows be belied." 

"An illiteration worthy of Poe," replied Bryant, 
with a slight wink, "and of the letter-be-order." 

"I would suggest that this be a good 'opening* for 
my *chestnut-burr,' " said E. P. Roe. 
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"Woodman, spare that tree/' shouted Fitz Greene 
Halleck. "We all owe so much to the chestnut *In 
youth it sheltered me and I'll protect it now/ " 

"I don't know whether I am on this journey as the 
'Spy' or 'Pilot/ but I see danger ahead, unless we 
take care of this Bryant-Poe controversy," whispered 
Cooper to Irving. 

"It is all right now," replied Irving. "We will turn 
loose Billings and Ward, in case the dispute gets too 
hot, and then it will be easy sailing, for no one else 
will be able to get another word in edgewise. Bryant 
never forgave Poe's unkind cut when he wrote that 
It was not so remarkable for a boy of nineteen to 
write 'Thanatopsis' when we consider the fact that 
Bryant had a father who 'must have suggested, re- 
vised, retouched.' " 

"Poe was a great artist in spite of his acerbity," 
said Cooper. 

"Speaking of the artists of the Hudson," interrupted 
Josh Billings, "Konsider what a useful lot they were, 
at least as far as their names go. There was Church, 
—a good name; Cole,— a little blackened; and Crop- 
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sey. After that comprehensive name, suggestive of 
hay, oats, rye, barley and wheat, very far fetched, 
which economists term, in speaking of the transpor- 
tation of crops, I can add the advice of Horace Greely : 
'Young man, go West/ " 

"Let me say, by way of explanation ,that my part- 
ner. Bill, Josh, referred to the Tribe of Benjamin on 
their pilgrimage West. What a splendid close ! The 
day dies as the sun sinks in the West. The artists of 
the Hudson River expire as Benjamin West throws 
upon the spreading canvas all the prismatic hues of 
departing light, gold, red, blue, yellow, orange, peach 
and strawberry. Ladies and gentlemen, you will now 
have an opportunity of looking at my moon while I 
go below and see if the bartender has stirred my 
lemonade with a stick. As we are now approaching 
the Highlands I can dispense with the usual mechan- 
ical device and let Rodman Drake be the Culprit Fay 
and work in 

"The middle watch of a summer night, 

The earth is dark but the heavens are bright. 

The moon looks down on Old Cro' Nest." 
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Lest I should make ducks and Drakes of it, I leave 
it to the Middle Watch." Thus saying, he took Bil- 
lings by the arm and went below in search of the orig- 
inal moonshine with which he flavored his lectures. 

"Before publishing our new book, I would suggest 
that Drake change the location of the Culprit Fay. 
I lived for years at Idlewild, in the heart of the High- 
lands, and was never able to see a 'silver cone thrown 
on the wave below from Old Cro' Nest.' It's my 
mountain that throws the silver cone, so I would rec- 
ommend this necessary change." 

"Your mountain, and why your mountain?" ex- 
claimed Juet. "I think I discovered it first." 

"Very true, but it is mine because I named it," I 
replied. 

"I prefer the old name Klinkerberg," said Anthony 
Von Corlear. "There is something so bright and shiny 
about it. What would Washington say if he knew 
that a mountain looking down on his celebrated head- 
quarters at Newburgh had such a royal name as 
Storm King? Those were stormy days at Newburgh, 
to be sure, and the anthem was raised 'no king but 
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God/ I would rather have the mountain called Butter 
Hill than Storm King/' 

"If it was only located below Buttermilk Falls it 
would be a neat touch of realism/' suggested Bret 
Harte. 

"If Old Cro' Nest does not throw a cone on the 
wave below, it is no fault of mine. When I Ivalked 
over those hills with Irving, Halleck and Cooper, my 
illustrious companions insisted that it threw a silver 
cone, but perhaps they had in mind Artemus Ward's 
Moon, or that Codper thought he was standing on the 
top of the Catskills, from whence he could 'see all 
creation/ I think they played a little joke on me when 
they insisted that I write the Culprit Fay/' 

"I wonder why Irving did not work up a legend on 
the Devil's Danskammer?" asked Morse. 

"He left it for our friend Poe," replied Bryant. "It 
was a theme which required just the subjective treat- 
ment of the Tall of the House of Usher,' full of mor- 
bid gruesomeness and artistic stage setting. Since the 
rivers and harbors commission put that tolling clapper 
and inverted bronze goblet on the historic point, we 
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can hear on any foggy night ^the tintinnabulation that 
so musically wells from the jingling and the tinkling 
of the bells/ " 

At this moment Irving was about to dispatch Cooper 
for Billings an4 Ward when the attention of the en- 
tire party was called to an elderiy individual with long 
flowing beard and hair, who was comfortably tucked 
away in a row-boat behind the state galley. He had 
been accidentally discovered by a spark from one of 
the long tobacco pipes of the Dutch sailors igniting 
on the towy hair. The boat was at once hauled along- 
side and the entire party rushed to the gunwale to 
see what was the matter. The newcomer stepped 
majestically on deck and, placing his hand on the 
place where the spark had ignited his towy hair, said 
in a slow, well modulated voice, "That is my cue. I 
have now made my entrance on the boards." 

"Who is he?" said Anthony Von Corlear, addres- 
sing Irving. 

"If my dog Schneider was here he would know 
me/* replied the stranger. 

"Our good friend, Joseph Jefferson!" exclaimed 
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Irving, advancing and holding out his hand. *'I owe 
much to you for keeping Rip Van Winkle before the 
public/' 

"It was a pleasure, I can assure you/' replied Jeffer- 
son. "Think of the fun of going to sleep each night 
for twenty years and waking up to find the same audi- 
ence looking at you. It was a great game. It might 
be called 'beating the Scotch at nap.' " 

"When it comes to beating the Scotch at anything I 
am something of a doubting Thomas," replied Irving. 

"By the way, did you ever hear how the founder 
of Democracy became popular through my play? I 
read a few days ago that a school boy in New Jersey 
was asked who Thomas Jefferson was, and the youth- 
ful scholar replied: 'Thomas Jefferson was the first 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, and I 
think one of our Presidents. He is chiefly known, 
however, as the man who wrote Rip Van Winkle and 
is celebrated for taking a twenty years' sleep. He 
also owned a dog.'" 

"How came you in the row-boat?" inquired Drake. 

"It was 'Forrest's Folly,' " replied Jefferson. "Ed- 
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win and I were going to see an impersonation of our- 
selves in the Catskills and I suggested the usual dra- 
matic route via the ties of the New York Central 
lines, but he preferred taking the row-boat, saying we 
would have a better pull. We picked up a lazy fellow 
who was loiuiging about the wharf and gave him our 
make-up to stow in the row-boat. I put on my Rip 
Van Winkle costume and gave a dress rehearsal of 
my great sleeping scene while awaiting the return of 
Forrest, and the act continued until a spark from one 
of the sailors' pipes caused me to appear light-headed. 
The lazy villain must have tied the row-boat to your 
galley and, in the words of the great Plato, 'here we 
arc.'" 

At this utterance the entire contents of the row- 
boat seemed to rise and a strange individual with a 
keg on his shoulders and a huge bundle of stage prop- 
erties scrambled laboriously on deck and deposited 
his burden at the feet of Jefferson. 

"And who are you?" exclaimed Anthony Von Cor- 
lear, in a stentorian voice. 

"God knows," he exclaimed, at his wits' end. "I am 
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not myself. I am somebody else. That's me yonder. 
No, that's somebody else got into my shoes. I was 
myself last night, but I fell asleep in the canoe. Docs 
nobody know Rip Van Winkle?" 

At this astounding statement, Jefferson sank life- 
lessly into the empty steamer chair, while Irving 
gripped hard at the gunwale. One of the Dutch sail- 
ors stepped out of the group and, eyeing the speaker 
carefully, corroborated the statement. Then, at a 
command from Anthony Von Corlear, he led the 
good-natured burden bearer below decks to indulge in 
a Holland cocktail. 

"That is proving a legend with a vengeance," said 
Irving to Jefferson. 

"Yes, and to think that I was palming off an imi- 
tation when the original was there all the time," re- 
plied Jefferson. "There is only one thing lacking now, 
and that is to try it on the dog." 

"I would like to ask you, Mr. Jefferson, why you 
never put the dog on the stage," said Bret Harte. 

"Because I did not have to," replied the actor. It 
was a triumph of my art to make the audience believe 
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he was there, but in reality he was only a creation of 
the mind. A few nights ago I dropped into a theatre 
and saw my son play Rip Van Winkle, and at the 
close over a dozen people stepped up and said they en- 
joyed the acts but missed the dog. 'Pardon me,' re- 
plied my son, 'but my father never had a dog on the 
stage/ 'Yes, he did,' replied the people. 'We remem- 
ber seeing him quite well.' But if you want to know 
the real reason that I eliminated the dog from the 
stage you will find it narrows at once down to this 
wise maxim: I wanted the gallery boys to whistle 
between the acts and not during act." 

"I would like to ask Mr. Trvmg why he used the 
dog," continued the inquisitive Bret Harte. 

"A good question," continued Drake, giving Cooper 
a nudge and Willis a slight wink. 

"I believe he should have substituted the Raven," 
said Bryant. "Think of the chances for local color. 
The hoarse, dry croaking of the raven, mingling with 
the cracked croaking of the gnomes. That is some- 
thing in 'Ercles vein,' a 'part to tear a cat in/ to out- 
Irving Irving." 
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"Then why not put that raven to sleep for twenty 
years in a tomb by the sounding sea?" suggested Jef- 
ferson. 

The state galley was now passing that portion of 
the Hudson River whose scenery on either shore is 
noted for its picturesque beauty. To the left rose the 
dim outline of the Catskill Mountains, and to the right 
the gentle, sloping banks and rolling hills. The scene 
was one of quiet and rest. Alfred B. Street was re- 
citing one of his continued poems on the upper Hud- 
son, which added to the restfulness of the atmosphere, 
causing Poe to suggest that the new work be written 
in Esperanto to avoid the necessity of two copious 
translations. Suddenly the attention of all seemed 
drawn, as if by some mysterious influence, to the old 
man in the mountain. 

"It moves," cried one. 

"It is impossible," said another. 

"See, it is raising its head," cried a third. 

In the fleating clouds the form of the great giant 
seemed indeed to move. He assumed a sitting pos- 
ture. He raised a rocky arm, bristling with pointed 
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pine and whitened birch. In his hand was a massive 
gourd. He smote it upon a rising peak of cloud, 
where it burst with terrific force, causing multitu- 
dinous streams to dash down the mountain-side and 
over the rocky ledge in a tumbling waterfall, while 
above the titanic figure and about his craggy limbs the 
high tempest roared as if the four winds of the 
heavens were let out of their cave by the old squaw 
of the Onteoras. The thunder rolled and the incessant 
flash of lightning burst like the rapid fire from a hun- 
dred cannon. Yet in the valley all was calm. The 
witchery of the mountain was in the air. The sails 
flapped idly in the dying breeze, and a drowsiness 
seemed to fall upon the entire assemblage as if the 
enchantment of the Catskill Mountains, the home of 
the great Manitou, had descended upon the passengers 
and crew of the old Dutch State Galley, lulling their 
minds and bodies with a twenty years' sleep which 
might appropriately be styled, with reference to one 
passenger at least, a second Rip Van Winkle. 
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WHO'S WHO AMONG STEAM-NAVIGATORS. 

''I demand that it shall be settled at once for all 
time," exclaimed an excited little man, who was walk- 
ing rapidly up and down a rolling lawn that bordered 
the shores of the Hudson River, near Crugers Island. 

"Hoot, man/' exclaimed another of the party, who 
was lying on the green sward. ^'Will ye no listen to 
argument ? Would ye be for settlin' a' disputes by the 
dirk and hanger?" 

"I will have you both understand that mine was 
the first, and I won't be put down by any Scotch 
logic," cried a third, springing to his feet and walk- 
ing rapidly up and down. 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen," interrupted a kindly per- 
sonage of calm and dignified mien, dressed in blue 
colonial garb, "this must proceed no further. We 
must have peace. The Republic must be preserved at 
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any cost. When I think of the great internal jars and 
the petty jealousies between the administrators, the 
officers, and our citizens, my heart bleeds for my be- 
loved country." 

"Of course it's all right for you to talk in that 
beautiful strain. You have gone down in history as 
the 'Father of your country; first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of her countrymen,' while 
I, John Fitch, am known only as the man who didn't 
*make good.' In the steamship aristocracy you will 
not even find my name mentioned in Burke's Steer- 
age, and I have a claim by twenty-one years over 
Robert Fulton." 

"Aweel mon, I beat you both," interrupted Sy- 
mington. 

"I still maintain that I had the first steamboat," 
cried Fulton, wildly gesticulating* 

"Didn't I have the 'Perseverance' on the Delaware 
years before you attempted it ?" cried Fitch. 

"Aye, mon, that perseverance was just where you 
were wantin'," broke in Symington. 

"Look at Collect Pond!" shrieked Fitch. 
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"And take a blink at Loch Dalswington," inter- 
rupted Symington. 

"Look then at the Hudson and see something. The 
'Qermont' was the only one that could go," cried 
Fulton. 

"Ye Yankee politician/' roared Symington, "didn't 
I see you, years before you thought such a thing as 
a steamboat, prowling around my craft?" 

"Yes, and he sailed on my boat on Collect Pond, 
and brought Bob Livingston to see how it worked. 
He is a thief." 

"I wouldna like to call a man a robber when an- 
other term, sic as I used, wad serve the purpose, but 
I will admit that I was the first in the field " 

"But not the first on the water; think of Collect 
Pond " 

"Aye. I heard of that Collect before, when Jennie 
Geddies threw the stool at the London Bishop, if I 
mun be pardoned for using her words: 'Ye have the 
collect in your stomach.'" 

"And I suppose your steamboat at that time was 
running down the Forth, carrying the people from 
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Fifeshire to St. Giles to attend the ceremony/* cried 
Fulton. 

"1*11 no say it was, and no say it wasna, but Scot- 
land had the first steamboat, and she made fast speed." 

"1*11 stake my reputation," began Fitch. 

"I'd put up something I had, mon," cried S)miing- 
ton. 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen," interrupted Washington, 
"I cannot allow this unmannerly procedure to go any 
further. When I accepted this distinguished position 
at the hands of the Continental Congress, and pledged 
myself to be an impartial and unbiased Judge, holding 
forth that spirit of patriotism and public weal which 
has always been my guide and monitor in all public 
and private transactions, I had no idea that the in- 
vestigation would involve so many intricate questions, 
nor the character of the individuals be a subject of 
discussion. I would therefore suggest that the most 
expedient way out of this difficulty would be to have 
the boats and the claims of the disputants may be de- 
cided once and forever, if the parties will agree to 
abide by the result of the victory." 
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"I will back my man for any amount," said Liv- 
ingston. 

"Not since the passage of the Hughes 'Anti-Betting- 
Bill/" observed Fitch. 

"If I might be permitted to enter my yatch Sham- 
rock 98 for the American Cup, I'm sure it would be 
in the interest of true sportsmanship," said Sir 
Thomas Lindsey. 

"I object," replied Livingston; "the gentleman evi- 
dently mistakes this for a bargain sale." 

"On the contrary, I can see no reason why the 
Shamrock 98 should not be entered. I ignore the gen- 
tleman's pun." 

"I'll leave it to A. T. Stewart, who knows all about 
bargain counter methods, if that 98 doesn't sound 
awfully suspicious." 

"It looks to me as if the Shamrock had been marked 
down to 98," replied Stewart. 

"The terms of the race, gentlemen, are such that 
only the three disputants will be allowed to enter. I 
will let Jefferson draw up the Declaration and Han- 
cock sign it so that they can see it without their glasses." 
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"Thank you, gentlemen," said Jefferson, drawing 
a fountain pen from his pocket and beginning to write 
rapidly, "Whereas, we, the people, believing in the 
inalienable rights of man, life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of racing " 

"If I were to enter on this race problem I would 
rather try on the old Constitution," cried Commo- 
dore Perry. 

"Upon second blush, it is better to hold according 
to the Declaration," said Chief Justice Marshall, "for 
we made that and it was final, whereas the Constitu- 
tion never settles anything. I know many a clause 
which, like the Monroe Doctrine, has passed, the same 
as Cleveland's Baking Powder, into a state of 'in- 
nocuous desuetude,* and if we get many more black 
and yellow patches on the Constitution the great com- 
fort of our ancestors will remind one of a crazy 
quilt." 

"The whole question, as I understand it, is one of 
start and finish," said Hancock. 

"Precisely. Fitch was in at the start and Fulton at 
the finish." 
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'^iD ye keq) it national or international ?" queried 
Symington. 

"There is the beauty of it," replied Jefferson, stop- 
ping in the midst of the preamble, "we can have it 
both national and international. The Qermont started 
from Paulus Hook Ferry, — ^now Paulus Hook is in 
New Jersey, admittedly out of the Union, and the 
Paulus Hook Ferry in New York, avowedly the big- 
gest nail in the Union tire connected with the Hub 
by that strong spoke, the 'New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad/ We can let Fitch and Fulton 
start from Paulus Hook Ferry, U. S., and Symington 
just opposite on foreign soil, from Paulus Hook, 
N. J." 

"I presume I men hae Light Horse Harry Lee 
standing beside the point to fire a cannon at the hos- 
tile ships as they gang awa up the river as he did at 
his Majesty King George's ship lang syne," said 
Symington. 

'That will remain with the committee," replied 
Washington, who was evincing much uneasiness at 
the protracted length of the discussion. "There are 
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still many questions to come to the attention of this 
committee before we can adjourn to my old Head- 
quarters at Newburgh. Will Colonel Reid read the 
next case on the blotter?" 

"The case of Arnold and Andre." 

Prolonged silence ensued, broken only by a whisper 
from Hancock to Jeiferson in which he observed that 
Washington always made use of the right word in the 
right place, as "blotter" was especially appropriate in 
the Arnold episode. 

' At this moment Joshua Hett Smith, the lord of the 
White House on Treason Hill, who had come as an 
important witness in the case, said that he could not 
understand why the defendants were not there. 
"When I last saw Andre he was hanging about Tap- 
pan, waiting to be removed, and Arnold was storming 
at New London." 

"I believe I could win that case for Arnold and 
Andre before a modern Tha wed-out jury on the plea 
of insanity," remarked Oiief Justice Marshall. 

"I would rather plead 'Habeas Corpus' for Andre, 
and then transfer the body to Westminster. It is more 
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in accordance with precedence, and common law is 
always a matter of precedent," observed Hancock. 

"Shall I dispatch Hamilton after Arnold?" slyly 
suggested Jefferson. 

"That is unnecessary," replied Washington, "as I 
sent him after Arnold once and he couldn't overtake 
him." 

"If we see him on the run down we'll hae him tak' 
a gate," said Symington, as he left the party for the 
riverside. ''Fulton and Fitch hae already left to over- 
haul the 'Clermont' and 'Perseverance.' Ye'll need a 
telescopic spy-glass to ken them in the race, when I 
cross the finish." And the Scotchman sauntered down 
to the river and embarked with his competitors to 
prepare for the g^eat race. 

"The next case is that of the Hamilton-Burr duel," 
said Secretary Reid. 

"Hamilton is absent on the Committee of Arrange- 
ments," spoke up Hancock. 

"Still shooting in the air, I presume," dryly ob- 
served Jefferson. 

"I am here to argue the €ase of Colonel Burr," said 
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Blcnnerhasset, coming forward. "He was unavoid- 
ably detained in New York." 

Several glances were exchanged among the assem- 
blage and certain remarks were passed about Colonel 
Burr holding pistol contests with Madam Jumelle on 
the east bank, as well as with Colonel Hamilton on 
the west bank of the river. 

At this moment a man was seen riding rapidly on 
horseback toward the committee, who were seated in 
a circle on the grass. He dashed rapidly up to a 
neighboring tree, sprang from the stirrups, and throw- 
ing the reins over a branch, rushed before Washing- 
ton, exclaiming, "Sir, I have been counted out l" 

"My dear Samuel," exclaimed Livingston, "pray 
take things a little more quietly. One would think 
you were the horseman who brought the Jamison let- 
ters by your headlong precipitation." 

"Well, if you had been counted out of the State of 
New York," cried Tilden, "and the Presidency to boot, 
and were now counted out of all the committees, you 
would feel a little piqued. I have done my share for 
the glory of the river. I erected 'Greystone/ and a 
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finer imitation of an old castle has never been built 
on Hendrick's river." 

"We don't need to go very far to hold a trial/' said 
Stewart. "I would like to enter my castle in com- 
petition, and Forrest would like to put up his 'Folly' 
in case mine fails." 

"I have had enough of trials in my day, gentle- 
men," cried Tilton, with a shade of sadness. "I would 
rather let it go by default, if I were Tilden, or apol- 
ogize, or do anything else that the gentleman may re- 
quire. But no trial." 

Beecher stepped forward and pressed his hand fer- 
vently, while a tear stole down Washington's cheek 
as he murmured, "Would that Colonel Hamilton and 
Colonel Burr were here to profit by this meritorious 
example," and Reid waa seen to scratch one case off 
the blotter. 

The little company had been so absorbed with the 
business of the committee that it did not notice the 
changing scenes on the distant Catskills, that barome- 
ter of the wise old weather prognosticators of the 
Hudson Valley. The mysterious influences of that en- 
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chanted region, which had descended on the State 
Galley and its literary crew, were now permeating the 
whole valley, and gauze-like clouds floated over hill 
and river like illusive scenery, slowly and impercep- 
tibly stealing away the twilight and surrounding the 
assemblage in prisons without walls. 

Washington ^rose, drew from his pocket a carefully 
prepared address, which he was about to read to his 
officers, when in the fading light he drew his glasses 
from his pocket, exclaiming, "Gentlemen, you see I 
have not only grown grey, but also blind, in your 
service,** He was about to conclude the meeting with 
this able dissertation, when an apparition suddenly 
passed by, dashing down the old road leading to the 
village of Catskill. It was the form of a man in black 
with a halter around his neck and one end dangling 
loosely on the ground. He was mounted on a fiery 
black steed, which sped by at a furious pace, dragging 
behind the body of a beautiful girl, scarcely out of her 
teens, whose hands were securely bound by a halter 
rope, the other end of which was fastened to the 
saddle. The sight was appalling in the fading light, 
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and the shrieks of the girl, mingled with the impreca- 
tions of the rider, sent a chill through every soul. 

"The slave girl of Catskill," murmured Livingston 
in reply to a dozen questions. 

"Let me auction her off in Plymouth Church," said 
Beecher. "I knocked a slave girl down in my pulpit 
once and purchased her freedom, and I don't think the 
people would lose interest in this spectacular event be- 
cause the slave girl don't happen to be black." 

The fog was descending so rapidly that the group 
was forced to draw closer together lest they become 
separated, and Washington was about to propose a 
retreat to the Highlands when a sepulchral voice in 
the fog cried out, "Flee, flee! for the valley shall never 
be freed from evil spirits until the crimes done in my 
day and generation be atoned for with blood!" 

Then in the shifting haze was revealed an Indian 
form with hand outstretched as if toward the speaker, 
and in deep resonant tones spoke, "I see the great 
white bird coming from afar" — but the rest was in- 
terrupted by a wild yell from another brave, who 
leaped past like a hunted deer, nor did he stop until he 
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reached the astonished and awe-struck host, then, 
falling to the ground, he cried, "Flee, flee! for the 
enemy are at hand! The avenging bow and hatchet 
of the Red Man! Flee, flee! It is Naoman who 
warns you. Flee, flee!" 

"Advance !" exclaimed Washington, endeavoring to 
put his small band in military position. 

"Alas ! It is too late !" shrieked Naoman. "No one 
can rally them now." 

"I can, by " said Washington, and plunged into 

the haze. Before the excited generals could gather 
their senses, their beloved general and the vmfortunate 
Naoman had disappeared in the mist. 
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FROM WASHINGTON'S HEADQUARTERS TO 
THE DEVIL'S DANCE CHAMBER. 

The Old Hasbroock House was aglow with light. 
The genial Mrs. Knox held the undivided attention of 
a select g^oup, dressed in the best colonial fashion, in 
the historic room of seven doors and one window. 

"Where are the generals?" asked one of the guests 
of Martha Washington, who was entering. 

"We have been expecting them for three hours," 
replied Mrs. Knox. "I know the knotty question of 
steamboat supremacy has been decided long since, for 
we passed Fulton, Fitch and Symington going down 
the river when we crossed from Fishkill, and the 
three were locked in loving embrace over a bottle of 
King William." 

"I hope we do not intrude," said a distinguished 
looking gentleman in red regimentals and an unusual 
amount of gold lace. "We are here upon parole. 
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Ladies, allow me to present my friend, Lord Corn- 
wallis, myself, General Burgoyne, at your service." 

"Indeed, Generals, an unwarranted charge, I can 
assure you," replied Mrs. Knox, "but the armies in 
New York and Canada have at last formed a junc- 
tion, although you are a hundred years late." 

"The English are slow," replied Comwallis, with a 
sly wink at Burgoyne. 

"To retreat, you mean. General," responded Mrs. 
Knox, "but you need not fear while here. Generals; 
you notice there are seven doors." 

"Where is General Washington?" said Burgoyne, 
turning to Martha. "Will he not g^ace the reception 
with his presence?" 

"Indeed, he has been expected for some hours," re- 
plied Martha Washington. 

"Now, there is Mary, she chose the better part," said 
Mrs. Knox, turning to the assemblage as Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Morris entered, "while Martha is busy with 
much service. I congratulate you, Mary Phillipse, 
for choosing Morris and refusing Washington." 

"I don't know," replied Mary, "I think it would be 
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nice to be Mrs. 'First in the Hearts of her Country- 
men.' " 

"You would have made a Mary one," replied Mrs. 
Knox. 

"By Jove! very clever, that," remarked Burgoyne. 
"I'll make a note of it." 

"Too bad she hasn't all of Martha's qualifications, 
for then we might even call her *A Merry Widow.' " 

"My word! Cornwallis, fancy that! Remarkably 
clever, the name of a comic opera, you know, in which 
the chorus girls all wear large hats. That girl Mary 
must wear a large hat. Beastly good! I'll make a 
note of it for Punch." 

The clatter of horses' hoofs interrupted any further 
explanatory remarks on the part of the foreign vis- 
itors, and in a few moments the room was filled with 
a distinguished company. 

"Might I be presented to General Washington?" 
asked Burgoyne. 

"Is he not here?" exclaimed Green. "We missed 
him in the fog of the upper Hudson, and after spend- 
ing several hours in a vain search, decided he must 
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have started for the Headquarters alone, then we 
gave up the quest/' 

Deep consternation was expressed on every coun- 
tenance until Cornwallis relieved the tension by these 
wise remarks, "Don't worry. He will turn up. I 
never saw such a man, to always turn up when you 
least expected it. I speak feelingly on the subject, 
and know what I am talking about." 

"Perhaps he has lingered on the east bank of the 
river,*' suggested Shaw, "to once more visit the old 
Ver Planck House, where we founded the society of 
the 'Sin-sin-that-i' committed in taking arms against 
our Mother Country." 

"Have you such a society in America?' 'asked Corn- 
wallis. 

"To be sure," replied Major Shaw. "You see the 
soldiers, having committed no sin, weren't eligible, 
but the officers and their oldest sons being a rollicking, 
abandoned lot, appointed me to draw up the reso- 
lutions." 

"You Americans are a most extraordinary people! 
Fancy really admitting that you had committed such 
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follies, you know. I'll make a note of it. What did 
you say the name of the society is ?" 

"We spell it 'C-i-n-c-i-n-n-a-t-i/ but this is synony- 
mous with Major Shaw's spelling/' remarked Mrs. 
Knox. "If you don't believe it, go there." 

"Most remarkable ! Very clever woman ! I under- 
stand Major Shaw is a follower of the new voHpux 
spelling school, and does it phonetically." 

"Quite right, General; he always puts the word 
'committed' after it to show that he is committed to 
the new spelling movement. Now I would write 'Cin- 
cinnati,' and Major Shaw would write 'Sin-sin-that-i' 
committed. See how it goes? Make a note of it." 

A great cheer resounded through the little room 
and General Washington advanced to the centre. His 
face, usually serene, showed signs of deep emotion and 
nervous convulsion. 

"My dear General," whispered Green, "can any- 
thing have happened ?" 

"It has," replied the great leader. "I have passed 
through the most trying and critical experience in 
my life. The moment I was separated from my brave 
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soldiers, through the nebulous influence of an en- 
chanted atmosphere, I was seized upon by a party of 
Indians and conducted to the deep fastnesses of the 
Catskills. We passed through a tortuous glen and 
up a deep defile. At length, the party halted in a 
secluded spot, and, stripping a sapling, bound me 
naked to the green trunk, and placing the fagots 
around, were about to set torch to the pile and hurl 
their tomahawks in savage glee, when one of the party 
rushed forth, and cutting the ropes with his hunter's 
knife, set me free." 

"A most remarkable circumstance," said Comwal- 
lis. "I am sure I would not have done it." 

"It showed great humanity on the part of our Red 
Brother," observed Beecher. 

"On the contrary, it was his obligation," replied 
Washington. "In the moment of extreme anguish, 
I bethought myself of the grand hailing sign of dis- 
tress of a Master Mason, gave it, and to my surprise. 
Brant, the half-Breed Indian, who had been raised to 
the sublime degree of a Master Mason in the Hudson 
Lodge, sprang forward, effected my release, and per- 
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sonally conducted me to the outskirts of New- 
burgh." 

Burgoyne whispered to Cornwallis to ascertain 
whether the General had been scalped, but the latter 
replied that he was unable to discover whether Wash- 
ington had been raised to the suspended degree of the 
Absalom act of Indian rites, owing to the enormous 
wig which he was accustomed to wear. 

The news of Washington's miraculous escape caused 
such consternation and widespread feeling of awe that 
Mrs. Morris stepped to the spinet, and, wishing to 
give something appropriate to enliven the occasion, 
sang Tom Moore's "Vale of Avoca," appropriately 
apologizing to the audience before singing for her 
voice, which resembled the spinet, in that it had been 
out of service for over a century, and explaining that 
this Vale of Avoca was not only near the old Head- 
quarters, but had been the scene of a bold attempt to 
capture the Commander in Chief in the perilous days 
of the Revolution. 

"And they say that voice was once merry," said 
Mrs. Knox. 
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"Oh, no," replied Beecher. "It was the voice that 
once made the Morris Dance. He rode his hobby and 
she furnished the music. By the way, I consider that 
equal to my Ingersolian pun, 'Robert Burns,' " he con- 
tinued, aside to Cornwallis. 

The rest was drowned in a murmur of voices as a 
strange figure entered the room, dressed in the gaudy 
garb of the true tragedian, and, striking an impressive 
attitude, swept a low courtesy to the ladies and in 
slow, measured tones, began: 

"This is the Forrest primeval " 

"Poor man I" said Martha Washington, tapping her 
head significantly. 

"Pardon, madam, poor Edwin. Edwin Forrest, we 
were a pair once — two 'Edwins.' We set up shop. 
A Booth in a Forrest. The Booth did the business. 
He gave up the Forrest for the Hamlet. Hamlet is 
more citified. It has always been a disputed ques- 
tion if he was sane or crazy. I asked Shakespeare 
once, and he said, 'Give it up, you'll have to ask the 
man I stole him from.' But when it comes to the 
stage, give me a Forrest. I like the open air of the 
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woods, It IS a true 'Mystery/ I heard that they were 
playing Rip Van Winkle in the forest, so I picked up 
Jefferson and started up country, that I might, like 
Snug the Joiner, in 'Mid-Summer Night's Dream,' im- 
personate Wall or Forrest or some other background 
in the Hendrick Hudson Revels in the Catskills." 

"Revels! What revels?" exclaimed the ladies in 
great excitement. 

"If you were near the Catskills you might even 
hear the rumbling of the balls and the falling of the 
ninepins," replied Forrest. "We were going by boat, 
Jefferson and I, but he left without me, and I have 
been beating my way along the West Shore as best I 
could, via the usual dramatic route, the 'Pedestrian 
Special,' — The Southern and Adams Company. You 
see, with Maude, 'I believe in Fairies,' Peter Pan and 
all, especially when I walk over Cro' Nest — I can as- 
sure you I felt like the Culprit Fay." 

"But tell us about the Revels. Will they be any- 
thing like the Mischianza, which was held in Phila- 
delphia? I remember that distinctly," said Mrs. 
Morris. 
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"No, indeed I It is purely a stag proposition. The 
ancient and honorable order of Elfs, with a keg of 
good old Hollands in the centre, the walking plank 
of Captain Kidd, and the artificial limb of Peter Stuy- 
vesant lying crosswise over Juet's Log, to lend solem- 
nity to the obligation." 

The narration was here interrupted by the entrance 
of Reid, who announced that supernatural flames 
could be seen occasionally from a jotting promontory, 
and weird cries and the tolling of bells, wafted on the 
quiet breeze, could be distinctly heard. 

"I remember well the lights from the top of Beacon 
Mountain," said Washington, "but I cannot recall the 
occasion for a display upon the river bank. This is 
too near for the glow caused by the burning of Kings- 
ton, or the unnatural fire of the Ramapo Salaman- 
der " 

"But not for Danskammer Point," said Comwal- 
lis, "and if this worthy company will accept my hos- 
pitality, I will be glad to take you up the river to this 
historic place on my ship 'The Vulture.' " 

"Owing to the crippled condition of my navy and 
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the fact that Count D'Estang would never operate ac- 
cording to my commands, I will take pleasure in ac- 
cepting your invitation, in behalf of the company," re- 
plied Washington. 

All was bustle and commotion in the old Head- 
quarters, and during the excitement Beecher, with true 
American touristic instinct, obtained a really genuine 
souvenir, while Comwallis and Burgoyne tried in vain 
to recapture something they had surrendered. At 
length the merry party had embarked, and the old 
sloop-of-war headed up stream. As they neared this 
bloody ground, for long centuries sacred to the Fire 
God and Devil worship of the savage, they saw a little 
Dutch shallop put to shore, and the terrible tragedy 
of Hans Hansen and Katrina Van Voorman was en- 
acted before their eyes. 

The Red Men, painted with all the fantastic horror 
of a superstitious imagination, with grotesque pic- 
tures of prehistoric forms and skeletons tattooed in 
blue, white and yellow upon their naked bodies, leaped 
and cavorted about a huge flat stone, or sacred altar, 
on which burned a large pile of brush, burying their 
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tomahawks in the lifeless flesh of their victims^ and 
uttering weird whoops and monotonous incantations, 
more demoniacal than human. 

The sight was appalling, yet fascinating, as the 
scene faded and was again revealed in the uncertain 
firelight. Suddenly the figure of Katrina was seen in 
the act, being dragged toward the great stone, or 
altar, by two maddened fiends. She turned and 
stretched two hands to Heaven as if in mute suppli- 
cation. Then a heavy roar broke the silence. The 
entire larboard side of the Vulture poured forth its 
dull volley, while round shot, grape and canister tore 
wildly through bush ^ and tree, hurling brush, fire and 
savage into the peaceful waters of the river. 

The heavy report echoed from peak to peak among 
the mountains of the Highlands, and the Vulture held 
its course toward Blue Point. 
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DAME VAN WINKLE CAPTURES THE 
CAPTORS. 

"All aboard! Positively the last call!" These 
words rang out harsh and shrill in the still evening 
air, and a few moments later the gangplank fell to 
the deck with a clanging thud as the **Farmer's 
Daughter" started up the historic stream. 

"Ladies, this is not the best craft afloat," said Dame 
Gretchen Van Winkle, who was acting in the capacity 
of self constituted commander of the little craft, "but 
ever since I impressed upon Rip the importance of 
Woman's Rights and demonstrated that the house 
was my home, I have looked forward to the time when 
I and the rest of my oppressed sex should vote, and 
now, when the 'psychological moment has arrived,' as 
Susan Warner would say, we are not 6ven given a 
voice in the Ter-centennial celebration. What would 
this river have been without the women? I repeat it, 
What would this river have been?" 
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"What would Tarrytown have been without this 
noble craft, the 'Farmer's Daughter'?" observed Ka- 
trina Van Tassel of Wolferts Roost. 

"It IS quite true," continued Dame Van Winkle, in 
a slightly subdued and apologetic tone, "that this very 
small, but very select, company of immortal women 
of the Hudson River Valley should grace a more 
beautiful and luxurious boat than the 'Farmer's 
Daughter,' but I spumed securing any boat with a 
purely masculine name, and this vessel reminded me 
so much of my life at Catskill." 

"Yes, it is quite poetical," observed Margaret Da- 
vidson. "I remember writing some verses when I was 
seven to this effect, " 

"I thought it was Tennyson who wrote the 'Farm- 
er's Daughter,' " said Katrina. 

"No, no, my dear," quietly spoke up Susan War- 
ner, "The Miller's Daughter." 

"To be sure, the miller at the old mill in Sleepy 
Hollow had a daughter, so that accounts for it," wisely 
remarked the fair Katrina. 

"Tell me, Katrina," said Margaret Davidson, draw- 
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ing closer and getting real confidential, "was Ichabod 
Crane an interesting lover, and did he really sing 
through his nose, as Mr. Irving described?" 

"Did Ichabod sing?" laughingly replied Katrina. 
"Well, I should say he did ! Mouth, nose and throat, 
all at once, contributed a part, like a well regulated 
steam calliope, and when he struck one of those long 
high tenor quavers, it reminded me of a modem im- 
personation of the 'Hanging of the Crane/ He held 
it and himg." 

"Rip sometimes sang," reminiscently remarked 
Dame Gretchen. 

"But only when you were absent," said Mary Liv- 
ingston. 

"I really missed him," continued Dame Van Winkle. 
"I had grown so used to seeing him sitting around, 
always in the way, and if he had only come back 
sooner I would not have blown off that last spark of 
my mortal life at a cheap New England peddler with- 
out even a 'dam' to his name." 

"Did you really love bim?" ventured Katrina. "I 
thought-—''' 
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"When it comes to love, my dear," gently remarked 
Susan Warner, "one never thinks. I am glad to hear, 
Gretchen " 

"No, you did not hear Gretchen Van Winkle say 
any such thing. I am a Woman's Rights woman, and 
could have seen Rip pass to a forty years' sleep for 
the sake of first establishing our glorious cause. I 
am sometimes ashamed of our sisterhood. Even 
Queen Elizabeth weakened a ishort time ago when she 
saw Sir Walter Raleigh pass." 

"I believe there is much truth in the college song, 
'Rip Van Winkle Was a Happy Man,*" observed 
Frances Willard to Susan Warner, 'for he was a long 
time away in the Catskills.* Personally, I would far 
rather found the Willard Academy, overlooking the 
Hudson, than found this Woman's Rights movement 
that Dame Gretchen is forever talking about." 

"I think so, too," said Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, 
who joined in the conversation. "I had some woman's 
rights ideas once when I was Miss Schuyler." 

"That was before you knew Alexander," observed 
Mary Livingston. "He was looking for new worlds 



to conquer md went Schuyler-ward for his con- 
quest." 

"I presume after he 'Veni-ed, vidi-ed and vici-ed' 
that General Schuyler, who was anxiously awaiting 
the latest wireless reports from the balustrade of the 
stairway above, cried out 'Caesar!' and the act closed 
with 'Arms and the Man,' " said Mary Livingston. 

"I always admired the fortitude of Mrs. Montgom- 
ery," said Dame Gretchen. "I have since pictured 
Rip floating past me, and I standing unmoved, as you 
did when General Montgomery floated past on his 
way to New York." 

"Yes, but it is an awful thing for one's husband to 
be a floater in New York,'* said Katrina. "There was 
a time when " 

"But, my dear, he was not going to vote. The trip 
had nothing to do with politics," replied Susan War- 
ner. 

"I thought Congress ordered him from Quebec to 
New York," stubbornly contended Katrina. 

"In truth, they made the appropriation," said Mrs. 
Montgomery, with some pride. 
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"Then there was politics in it/' triumphantly de- 
clared Katrina. "If Congress made the appropria- 
tion there was politics and graft, and I don't know 
what else, in it." 

"But, my dear, Congress ordered the general to be 
placed in a cenotaphe in St. Paul's." 

"Oh! I didn't know it was as bad as that!" ex- 
claimed Katrina, whose Dutch logic was now mysti- 
fied more than ever. "Poor man I What had he done 
to warrant such confinement." 

"She will never be educated to English ideas," said 
Frances Willard, with a sigh. "I wish she had at- 
tended my Academy when a girl." 

"The old Hollanders were characters who lived 
entirely in themselves. You will never make their 
old-fashioned women over," said Mary Mapes Dodge. 
"I know whereof I speak, because I have been so inti- 
mately associated with St. Nicholas for many 
years." 

"You made it," remarked Frances Willard. 

"No, it made me," retorted Mary Mapes Dodge. 

"I always thought it was Palmer Cox and bis 
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Brownies that made the magazine for Little Folks/' 
said the irrepressible Katrina. "They looked awfully 
like photographs of Hendrick Hudson and bis 
crew/' 

"This brings us back to 'Living Waters/" said 
Caroline S. Spencer. 

"Whoever heard of it or you?" asked Dame Van 
Winkle. 

"Bryant embodied it in his Anthology of Poetry 
and Song/' said Susan Warner. 

"At any rate, Susan Warner and I are the only 
ones who have a direct right to this valley, as far as 
letters go. She represents Constitution Island and I 
was bom at Catskill/' exclaimed Caroline Spencer. 

"I represent the Catskills/' retorted Gretchen. 

"Yes, but we created and you were created; we 
discovered and you were discovered and were made 
immortal by Irving; morover, you never would have 
been heard of had you not had the good fortune to 
be the wife of the laziest man in the country," re- 
torted Caroline Spencer. 

"This is too much/' exclaimed Dame Van Winkle, 
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"after founding this noble society which is to carry 
nations to " 

"Oh, let us bury the hatchet, Carrie Nations and 
all, and let us all be patriots," said Harriet Winslow. 

"She wants to give us a few stanzas of her poem 
on America," roared Dame Van Winkle. "Bryant 
worked her in among the immortals. Also Mrs. 
Hamilton might tell us how she comes in on the 
hatchet or tomahawk cue. As for me, I wash my 
hands of the whole affair." 

"Be careful, Gretchen," slowly remarked Katrina. 
"Don't take on so. I fear you will explode again, and 
I am dreadfully interested in that hatchet story. Is 
it a real one or a make-believe?" 

"The dent which was made in the balustrade of the 
staircase by the tomahawk is still in the old Schuyler 
mansion," replied Mrs. Hamilton. "The story is 
brief. In the early days, when Albany was a hamlet, 
my ancestral home was surrounded by dense forests. 
One day when the men were absent in the fields, a 
small band of Indians made a sudden descent upon the 
house, and, forcing an entrance, the leader of the party 
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gained the doorway of the main room, where my 
grandmother was rocking my mother, who was then 
a baby, in a cradle. * Seeing the savage enter, she 
grabbed the child and sprang toward the great stair- 
way, closely pursued by the chief, who, seeing his 
quarry about to escape, and hearing the return of the 
men, who were driving off the Indians, hurled his tom- 
ahawk at the retreating woman, which, missing its 
mark, was buried in the balustrade. Thus ended one 
of the many dramatic incidents that were so common 
in the early days of the Hudson Valley." 

At this moment the entire party was hurled from 
their seats. The prow of the "Farmer's Daughter," 
during her rapi^ progress up the stream, had come in 
contact with a floating boom, skillfully placed across 
her path, and at the moment of the collision a party 
of men scrambled over the sides. 

They were a motley crew, armed with pens, quills, 
sand and bottles of ink. Their charge was precipi- 
tous, accompanied by metrical quotations in English 
and Low Dutch. There were seven in number, headed 
by the redoubtable Van Der Donck, DeLeat, Lossing, 
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and Ruttenber, with Charles Fenno Hoffman, Anson 
Randolph, and John Howard Payne in the rear. Al- 
though the attack was sudden, Dame Van Winkle was 
nothing daunted. Seizing the ever-ready broom 
handle, she swept with a few well directed strokes 
the entire party into the after cabin and, barring the 
door, began a parley through the keyhole. 

"Brigands, I shall place you in chains," roared the 
infuriated Amazon. 

'*Alas, madam, no such drastic methods are neces- 
sary. We are only the poor historians of the Hudson 
River Valley. We have been ruthlessly brushed aside 
during the past years and, as you can see by our ready 
submission, are accustomed to it." 

"Liars!" shouted Gretchen in a shrill, piercing 
shriek like the wail of a harpy. 

"We know we are," replied DeLeat, in meek tones. 

"Base impostors!" 

"Yes," whined Van Der Donck. "We know it and 
only regret that you possess our secret." 

"Thieves and robbers!" exploded Gretchen. 

"Alas, we acknowledge it all," sighed Lossing. 
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"DAME VAN WINKLE SWEPT THE ENTIRE PARTY INTO 
THE AFTER CABIN AND BARRED THE J)OOR." 



"Ruttenber alone is blameless. He, at least, thought 
he was writing the truth." 

By this time the Amazonian cohorts had rallied be- 
hind the warlike Van Winkle, armed with a promis- 
cuous array of weapons, ranging from hatpins to 
pokers. 

"Shall we accept their surrender?" asked Dame Van 
Winkle. 

"Hopefully waiting," said Anson Randolph. "I 
never knew the full meaning of what I wrote before." 

"Nor I," said John Howard Payne, "Be it ever so 
humble, there's no place like home." 

"And to think that I could have mistaken this La- 
dies' Home Companion for the Harpers' or the Ter- 
Century Review," said Charles Fenno Hoffman. 

"It does look as though we were stranded now on 
the Hoffman Bar," remarked Ruttenber dryly. "It 
serves me right for getting out with such a madcap 
crew." 

"Now, there isn't any use in getting sore over it. 
We were left out all right, and we tried to get in it, 
and we are in it," said DeLeat. 
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"Well, then, you treat for peace," said Van Der 
Donck. "I recognize that termagant of a Gretchen 
Van Winkle, and I make a solemn vow to ever after- 
ward write only the historical truth, if I get out of 
this with a single straw wisp left in that shrew's 
broom." 

"Dame Van Winkle," began the spokesman in a 
subdued quaver. 

"It sounds like the quaver of Ichabod," observed 
Katrina. "He must be getting ready to sing." 

"Upon the contrary, it is a very solemn occasion," 
continued DeLeat. 

"So it was when Ichabod sang," said Katrina. 

"Silence!" commanded Gretchen, with a sweep of 
her broom. "Who are you, prisoners?" 

"DeLeat, the historian," came the wailful reply. 

"The elite historians?" repeated Katrina. "Rather 
conceited, isn't it ?" 

"Silence ! I say," roared Dame Van Winkle. "How 
came you to set foot on our sacred vessel ?" 

"Alas, madam, we thought " 

"I didn't ask you what you thought. I asked you 
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how you dared to board the Farmer's Daugh- 
ter/ " 

"Madam, we had a secret," volunteered Payne. 

A strange aspiration like the sudden drawing in of 
breath could be distinctly heard within the little 
cabin. 

"Payne is on the right track. Give it to them 
again," whispered Hoffman. 

"Secret?" replied Gretchen, in a greatly subdued 
tone. "We scorn secrets." 

"Knowing that full well," retorted Payne, "we 
knew we would have to capture you to impart it. Yet 
you should know it in order that your voyage may be 
successful and you obtain a voice in the committee 
for the Ter-centennial celebration." 

"A Daniel come to judgment," said Ruttenber. 

"Hush," whispered Payne. "I'm working for 
Home, Sweet Home." 

"Well, what is your secret?" asked the doubting 
Gretchen. 

"Open the door and I will tell you." 

"No, give it to me first." 
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"How?" 

"Through the keyhole." 

"My dear Mrs. Van Winkle, don't you know key- 
holes were made to look through, not to talk through. 
Now, time is flying, the golden opportunities of this 
cruise may be lost through your too suspicious nature. 
Look at the face of the clock and watch the hands go 
round." Then he whispered to Hoffman, "What is 
home without a wife and a cuckoo clock?" 

The argument was conclusive, but the redoubtable 
Dame Van Winkle was not satisfied. "You can have 
your liberty only on one condition, and that is that 
you join our Woman's Rights Club. The obliga- 
ticMi is easy, but the trouble is in the costume. Of 
course you will have to wear skirts." 

"I'm game," said Payne; "I haven't any one at 
home to twit me about it." 

The conditions of the treaty being settled. Dame 
Van Winkle brought up from the vessel lockers seven 
skirts, which were cautiously handed through a win- 
dow and a few minutes later seven modem feminine 
authors made their escape. 
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DeLeat, who had again assumed command of his 
little band, advanced, holding a carefully sealed packet 
marked "Poems. Hendrick Hudson Ter-Centennial 
Competition." 

"This, Dame Van Winkle," he continued, "we care- 
fully purloined from the great Governor, Peter Stuy- 
vesant, as he was sleepfully fishing off a New York 
wharf. If you will condescend to open it and make 
yourself familiar with the contents, you will hold a 
power over the committee that they will be forced 
to recognize." 

Dame Van Winkle broke the great seal, opened the 
first contribution, and read : 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Hudson, roll; 

Ten thousand waves sweep over thee sin vain. 
Man marks your shores with signboards, his control 

Stops at the Palisades — ^that rocky plain 

Henceforth shall show no "Liver Pills," nor vain 
"One Dollar Watches," for the State doth own 

This bold escarpment, and like drops of rain 
Sink in thy waters with a bursting groan 

An endless list of "Ads," forgotten and unknown. 

N. G. B. 
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"I wonder why he put the B at the end of the other 
two letters?" said Hoffman. 

"I presume you think the N. G. sufficient," said 
Payne. 

"The B is mere tautological," said Ruttenber. 

"Well, I, as editor, would fill the words out. No 
Good. Bad/' said DeLeat 

"I regret that the slang of our country is such that 
I can't understand half that is going on. I would 
never allow it used in my Academy," said Frances 
Willard. 

"Here is the next poem," said Dame Van Winkle. 

Half a league, half a league. 
Half a league nearer 
To Spuyten DuyVil Creek 
Flows the fair river. 
Forward the wave brigade. 
Was there a drop dismayed? 
Not though the waters knew 
Some one might dam them. 
There's not to make reply. 
There's not to reason why. 
What though the bed go dry? 
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Into the Highland gates 
Our floods shall lam them. 

Flashed all their wave crests bare, 
Foam flashed they broke in air, 
Hurling the huge rocks there, 
Charging the Highlands, 
While all the world wondered. 
Plunged in the misty soak, 
Right through the hills they broke. 
Pine tree and bowlder 
Reeled at their mighty stroke 
While storm clouds thundered. 
The tide rolled miles back again, 
But not quite six hundred. 

West bank to right of them. 
East bank to left of them, 
Mountains in front of them, 
Soon to be sundered. 
Stormed at with salt sea shell, 
Boldly they rushed and well, 
Even past the Harlem's mouth. 
Into the Gates 6i Hell. 
Where the East River boils, 
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Volleyed and thundered, 

From whence no wave returns — 

Much to be wondered. 

When can your glory fade? 
O, the wild charge you made, 
Each map recordeth. 
Honor the charge you made, 
Down past the Palisade, 
Where the stream lordeth. 



A. T. 



"I can't make out the initials very well, but I think 
it is 'At,' " concluded Dame Van Winkle. 

"I wonder where he is at?" said Van Der Donck. 

"I thought he closed at the Palisades," said Mrs. 
Warner. 

"I see, a sort of an 'In Memoriam,' " said Payne. 

"I think it is an improvement on the first one," 
sententiously remarked Mary Livingston. 

"Yes, the first one would have done better if it had 
gone farther up the river, say opposite Hudson, and 
parted with the 'Maid of Athens.' " 

"My criticism of the second one," observed DeLeat, 
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"is the fact that the lines are not long enough. They 
are too narrow. You would think he was writing 
about 'The Brook.' " 

"Yes, it did have the 'I go on forever' refrain in it/' 
"Silence," said Payne. "Dame Van Winkle is get- 
ting impatient. She wants to give us the next." 

"This one is quite lengthy," said Grctchen, "but it 
suits the locality. Here it is." 

Once upon a river dreary, 

As I floated idly, weary. 

Over many a strange and curious 

Wavelet from the distant shore; 

While I nodded, nearly napping, 

Suddenly there came a tapping. 

On the keel, like some one scrfipping 

Barnacles from off my oar. 

'Tis some cuttlefish, I muttered. 

Scrapping at my idle oar. 

Only this and nothing more. 

Presently my arm grew stronger. 
Hesitating then no longer, 
"Barnacle," said I, "or cuttle. 
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Your forgiveness I implore, 
But the fact is, I was dosing, 
And so gently you came nosing. 
And so gracefully were posing. 
Posing at my idle oar, 
That I scarce was sure I heard you." 
Here I lifted high my oar. 
Water drops and nothing more. 

Deep into the waters dipping, 
Splashing, tumbling, rolling, tipping, 
Doubting, fearing, would I make 
The landing on the farther shore ? 
For uprose the Headless Horseman 
Like the shade of murdered Norseman, 
Crying in a voice so hoarse : "Man 
Shall row here, ah, never more." 
Rose from out the waves of Hudson 
Just beside my starboard oar, 
Rose and spoke, and nothing more. 

Much I marvelled this ungainly 
Form to hear discourse so plainly. 
Though his accents little meaning, 
Little relevancy bore. 
For we cannot help agreeing 
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That it was a sight worth seeing, 
As no headless human being 
Ever uttered words before. 
For suspended from his saddle 
Like the heathen knights of yore 
Hung his own head, wet with gore. 

"Horseman," said I, "thing of evil. 
Horseman still, if headless devil. 
By the heaven that bends above us. 
By the great fame I adore. 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden 
If within the distant haven 
There's a book that's got my name in, 
Homer's, Shakespeare's, and a score, 
A fair bcjok that's got my name in 
With the famous men of yore." 
Quoth the Horseman, "Nevermore." 

And the Horseman, ever riding. 
Still is gliding, still is gliding. 
O'er the Sleepy Hollow turnpike 
Just above the Hudson shore. 
And his head has all the gleaming 
Of a pumpkin that is beaming. 
And the fire light in it streaming 
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Tells the story o'er and o'er. 
And my soul from off that pumpkin 
That lies mouldering in the shore 
Shall be lifted never more." 

E. A. P. 

"What are the initials? To be sure another trans- 
position. They should be A-p-e. Not bad for the 
Headless Horseman," said DeLeat. 

"Upon the contrary, I consider it the best to date," 
said Ruttenber. 

"But there was no real Headless Horseman," ob- 
served the matter-of-fact Katrina. "It was just a 
joke of Brom Bones." 

"I presume some one lost their head over you," 
suggested Mrs. Hamilton. 

"No, I never had heads thrown at me. Ichabod 
had them. I had hearts thrown my way," replied 
Katrina. 

"Here is the last one," observed Dame Van Winkle, 
"but I am not familiar with the name. Where is the 
river Bum?" 

"I can easily answer that," replied Van Der Donck. 
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"I am not quite sure whether I embodied it in my 
history, but the incident is a historical fact. In the 
early Dutch days, when the New Netherlanders 
marched to wage battle against the Indians, an old 
Hollander, who was toll collector of the bridge span- 
ning the Harlem River, being of a peaceful disposi- 
tion and an unwarlike frame of mind, fearing that he 
might be drafted and sent to the front, became insane 
on hearing the sound of the drum as the soldiers 
passed. This was so indelibly impressed upon his 
mind that ever after, when he saw two or more men 
approaching the bridge, he would mutter, in imitation 
of the drum, as he collected the toll, 'Bum; Bum; 
Bum; Bum; Bum;' from which remarkable coinci- 
dence all the wise heads of that locality called it the 
'River Bum,' and the small boys of Harlem to this 
day, while fishing in the stream, refer to it as the 
'Bum River.' ** 

"There is nothing remarkable in that," said DeLeat. 
"There is Berlin-on-the-Spree, Rotterdam-on-the-Rot, 
Paris-on-the- Seine, and why not Harlem-on-the- 
Bum?" 
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"I am glad you explained it," said Dame Van 
Winkle, "for it throws so much historical light on 
the poem." 

A soldier of our country lay dying in Peekskill. 
There was lack of woman's nursing, there was dearth 

of woman's skill. 
But a comrade stood beside him, while his life blood 

ebbed away. 
And bent with pitying glances to hear what he might 

say. 

The dying soldier faltered in the fading, flickering 

lights. 
As he said: "I never more shall see my own dear 

Harlem Heights. , 

Take a message and a token to the dear ones left at 

hum, 
For I was bom at Harlem, at Harlem-on-the-Bum. 

Tell my sister and companions, when they meet and 

crowd around. 
That another place like Peekskill this side Auburn 

can't be found : — 
That we fought the battle bravely, and when the sham 

was o'er, 

no 



I fell among the foremost, and was the apple of the 
corps. 

There's another, not a sister, in the happy days gone 

You'd have known her by the merriment that sparkles 

in her eye, 
Too innocent for coquetry, digesting all I wrote. 
Love lyrics, billboards, I. O, U/s, my dear old Har- 
lem goat. 

I see the Hudson sweep along, I hear, or seem to 

hear 
The Harlem songs we used to sing while drinking 

Harlem beer. 
Beside the pleasant river I wandered with the push. 
And saw Wurtsburger freely flow, and down An- 

hauser Busche. 

And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly she 
looked down 

On goat, and flat, and rubbish heap, of my dear Har- 
lem Town. 

Yes, cahnly on that dreadful pile its pale light seemed 
to come, 

As it lit the streets of Harlem, fair Harlem-on-the- 
Bum. C E. N. 

Ill 
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"I believe they have taken all of the melon and left 
us to begin on the Rhine," observed Hoffman. 

"Why not add a T to these initials and get the real 
value of the poem?" suggested Payne. 

"That might make it a lucky penny," remarked 
DeLeat. 

"What do the women say about it?" wisely asked 
Ruttenber. 

"I think it is the only poem that has a distinctly 
feminine touch," said Susan Warner. 

"And it has so much good Dutch poetry in it. It is 
quite Knickerbockeresque. It sounds as if we were 
living once more in the New Netherlands to hear such 
good old names as *Harlem-on-the-Bum,' " senti- 
mentally observed Katrina. 

"Quite Dutch," said Payne, "Van Bum, Van Hum- 
mel, Van Brummel, all the same family. I knew now 
where the tramp word came from." 

Dame Van Winkle was soliloquizing, "It was so 
like Rip," she sighed. "It was with such sentiments 
that he passed away. He also carried a gun. The 
only difference was that he went to Catskill, to 
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Kaaterskill, or to Squirrel-kill, 'stead of to Peekskill. 
Poor Rip Van Winkle." 

Gretchen was in the melting mood, and the great 
founder of the cause of Woman's Rights was about 
to succumb to the inherent weakness of all the de- 
scendants of Eve, when the deep humiliation which 
would have followed an exposure of this noble virtue 
was providentially averted by a terrific volley of ar- 
tillery. The "Farmer's Daughter," having sped rap- 
idly up river, was now north of Newburgh Bay, and 
the vivid light from the cannon's mouth of the "Vul- 
ture," as it poured its volley upon Damskammer 
Point, brought Dame Van Winkle to the full sig- 
nificance of her present command. The helm was 
driven hard to port and the little craft, with a strange 
desire to escape notice, sought the shadows of the 
eastern shore. 
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THE STORM SHIP. 

"Where is Arnold?" exclaimed Andre as he en- 
tered the Joshua Hett Smith House on Treason Hill. 
"I have been waiting for him half the night on the 
west shore of Haverstraw Bay." 

"How can I tell?" said Thomas Payne, throwing 
his feet upon the table and tipping his chair. 

"Andre ought to know more about him than any 
one else," said Bill Tweed. 

"When Tweed was in the Ring he could always put 
his finger on his henchman," observed Conkling. 

"Well, there have been politicians and politicians," 
said Cleveland. 

"And some have been coimted in and some have 
been counted out," remarked James G. Blaine. 

"It is after all 'reciprocity,' you know, that is the 
'right hand of protection,' " observed Roscoe Conk- 
ling. "Now, Tilden was elected on the Democratic 
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ticket and counted out, and you were elected on the 
Republican ticket and counted out." 

"The strange thing about getting in with a crowd 
of politicians is the fact that they all talk at once/' 
observed Andre. 

"Well, you were looking for people who would sell 
out and you had to get in with politicians," said 
Payne. "Fm in the wrong pew, but being accounted 
an agnostic by my admirers, as well as my enemies, 
I suppose I belong anywhere." 

"Except in a pew," said Andre. "That is too 
devotional." 

At this moment the door suddenly opened and Ar- 
nold entered. 

"Escaped again," said Payne. 

"Yes, but this time my plot is not discovered," he 
replied breathlessly. "I came down the river from 
the Beverly Dock in my barge. It was lying there 
awaiting my arrival, and I have strange information 
to relate. The river is alive with crafts. I was aboard 
the *Quedah Merchant' of Captain Kidd — ^which is 
bound up stream — and slipped overboard as we were 
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passing Sugar Loaf Motintain. I swam to my barge 
and rowed down stream. I passed the 'State Galley' 
and the 'Farmer's Daughter' coming up, and thought 
I recognized the 'Vulture/ but was not quite sure." 

"You ought to recognize it if any one could," said 
Andre. "You took my place on its deck while I tar- 
ried at Tarrytown." 

"I met those same brigands this very night, and 
John Paulding forced me to row for eight miles," re- 
plied Arnold. "But he forgot to take oflf my boots 
and the papers are safe." 

All crowded around the little table while Arnold 
unfolded a paper. 

"Here, gentlemen, are the plans of the new build- 
ings and fortifications which the Government are to 
erect at West Point, and also the plans of the Ter- 
centennial committee," said Arnold. "I think, gen- 
tlemen, I have now won my royal commission." 

"What do you think the Government would do 
with you if they knew you were betraying the West 
Point plans?" 

"I can answer truthfully," replied Payne. "They 
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would cut off the leg wounded in the service of your 
country and bury it with the honors of war, and the 
rest of you they would hang." 

"You were a little previous, Arnold," said Tweed; 
"you could sell anything in New York in my day, and 
after the people were educated last year by Two 
Devils,' each purporting to be the *only authorized 
one,' you would find a large sympathetic clientage for 
any one who has done wrong." 

"If anything is slightly off color, it hides behind 
the cloak of 'preaching a moral,' " observed Blaine. 

"It was too bad your three R's wouldn't work out 
that way," said Cleveland. 

"We didn't give him time to explain it away," in- 
terrupted Conkling. 

"'Rum, Romanism and Rebellion' never once en- 
tered my head," retorted Blaine, getting excited. 

"I wish Conkling had not been so smart," observed 
Cleveland. "It would have saved me a lot of trouble 
vetoing these bills." 

"Qeveland certainly worked hard at the veto," said 
Blaine. "If I had had my way, the Government 
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would have issued him a pension for negative serv- 
ice. 

"I had as much right to one as many who received 
it," retorted Cleveland with some animation. 

"I knew he would be harmless when I counted you 
out," said Conkling to Blaine; "you know the reputa- 
tion Grover had when he was Mayor of Buffalo. 
Even the cab drivers were wise. When an English 
tourist was driven about the city and shown the 
sights, he asked the driver if the Lord Mayor wore 
his 'insignia' of office. 'His what?' retorted the cab- 
bie. 'His regalia,' resumed the English tourist, 'his 
robes of office and great chain.' 'Oh no,' replied the 
driver, 'our Mayor is perfectly harmless; we let him 
go about loose.' " 

"Gentlemen, I think that is one of the best quali- 
ties for a ruler to possess. I notice our best presi- 
dents have been harmless," retorted Cleveland. "I 
didn't believe in being strenuous, I just let things 
rock along, and vetoed everything in sight on general 
principles." 

Arnold and Andre had been in deep consultation 
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for some moments, occasionally pouring over the 
plans and making hasty notes. At length Arnold un- 
folded the project as follows: 

"Everything is in readiness for a grand coup the 
like of which has never been recorded by historians. 
In less than three hours almost all of the prominent 
characters of the Hudson River Valley will be under 
our control, and we can dictate terms to suit our 
pleasure. Cornwallis and Burgoyne have- gone up 
the river on the Vulture to entice aboard the generals 
and their wives, who are holding a reunion at the 
headquarters at Newburgh. Aepgin, King of the Mo- 
hicans, will give the signal from the Schodack Hills 
to the Indian braves that may capture the Committee 
on Arrangements, and Brant with his followers will 
take the Judiciary Committee, including Fulton, Fitch 
and Symington. We will go aboard my frigate, and 
by waylaying the 'Half Moon' take the real discoverer, 
and Great Britain will once more be in possession of 
this fair valley." 

"And the discoverer," said Payne. "It is the only 
way to make Henry Hudson of Hendrick Hudson." 
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"You can't do that," interrupted Tweed, "unless 
you capture and metamorphose all the Hudson Valley. 
I could change most things in my day, but I would 
not have undertaken that. Hendrick Hudson belonged 
to this valley, and Hendrick Hudson he will always be, 
and you could not change it back to Henry in the 
minds of the people with an army of volipux simpli- 
fied chivalry, headed by all the Abbots and clerical 
wisdom of mediaeval ages." 

"I think myself the Henry has passed into a state of 
innocuous desuetude," said Cleveland. 

"If you mean disuse, I agree with you," said Tweed. 
"When he sailed under the Dutch flag he was Hen- 
drick. I never knew of a Hudson River Dutchman 
who didn't work in the 'ck' on all occasions. It is 
Hendrick Hudson, and should be Hendrick Hudson, 
and is so named and spelled on the Hudson River 
Day Line Steamer, recognizel as the finest river 
steamer afloat." 

"We will soon have him," interrupted Arnold, "and 
then he can call his name Dennis if he wishes to, for 
all I care." 
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"We have but little time, gentlemen ; let us at once 
embark," said Andre, with much impatience. 

In a short time the entire party was aboard the 
vessel and were passing through the deep recesses of 
the Highlands. The vessel was a revolutionary frig- 
ate, especially adapted for speed, of light arma- 
ment, and carrying full canvas. 

As they passed through the Northern Gate of the 
Highlands, the Captain reported to Arnold a sail 
which seemed rapidly approaching from the south. 

"We are in luck/' exclaimed Andre. "It must be 
the 'Half Moon.'" 

All passengers crowded the after deck and an un- 
usual race ensued. Although the frigate was under 
full sail, the strange vessel was slowly but surely 
overhauling the craft which held the conspirators. 
On they sped through Newburgh Bay, past Dams- 
kammer Point, and were nearing the cliffs of Blue 
Point. In the dim light the strange vessel seemed but 
a few hundred yards distant, then it veered off sud- 
denly to port, and the pursuer became the pursued. 

"Now, lads, to the guns, hard-a-port !" cried Ar- 
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Hold. But the strange craft was already out of range 
and now holding due east on a new tack. 

"Its policy is not consistent/' said Blaine. 

"It is something like my Venezuelan ideas/* said 
Cleveland, "verible et mutabile semper " 

"It is now veering to the south/' said Conkling. 

"If we could only give it a good English broad- 
side/' said Andre. 

"She is turning to the west again/' cried Arnold. 
"In a moment she will be under our guns." 

A minute later a deafening roar rent the silence, 
as a broadside tore through the strange ship as she 
sped by under the frigate's larboard guns. As the 
smoke cleared away she was seen riding at anchor 
under Blue Point, apparently unharmed by the ter- 
rible broadside. 

"She carries no flag," said Andre. 

"And makes strange gyrations," said Arnold. 

"That broadside was enough to sink any ship," said 
Qeveland. 

"Arnold, I believe you are up against it again," 
said Tweed. 
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"It seems as if there were fully five hundred men 
on her forward deck/* said Payne. "See, she is mov- 
ing again/' 

Indeed, the strange ship was bearing down on the 
frigate, and in the dim light could be seen tiers upon 
tiers of guns, and decks crowded with musketeers. 
Again the frigate sent its message of round shot and 
hot shell into its hull, but it seemed to pass through 
without any perceptible harm. On. came the great 
ship ; her sharp prow would surely cleave the side of 
the doomed frigate. The danger was immiment, but 
Andre, with remarkable presence of mind, cried, "We 
surrender," which was immediately joined by a 
chorus of the New York politicians crying in unison, 
"We surrender," and at these talismanic words the 
great vessel disappeared in the water, and the "Far- 
mer's Daughter," with the warlike Gretchen at the 
bow, was following in the wake of the Phantom 
Ship. 

"We accept your surrender," said Dame Van 
Winkle, "but why you are pouring shot into these quiet 
waters is beyond our comprehension." 
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"Perhaps we should carry them back to Mattea- 
wan," said Frances Willard. 

Van Der Donck and the historians, with their poetic 
companions, now emerged from the after-cabin, where 
they had been in hiding during the fierce fusillade. 

"What shall we do with them?" queried Susan 
Warner. 

"Put them in petticoats," suggested Payne. 

"Anything to escape," said Andre from the after- 
deck. 

"That is not the frigate ship we were firing at," ob- 
served Arnold. 

"Nor this the one we were following," said 
Gretchen Van Winkle. 

"Madam, we have been following the 'Storm Ship' 
of the Hudson River," said DeLeat. 

"In truth, this is the right locality," observed Rut- 
tenber, "for I have heard many old captains say they 
have seen it on moonlight nights anchored oflE Blue 
Point." 

"Then I refuse to surrender," said Arnold. 

"Refuse not," came a clear voice out of the dark- 
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ness. Then was seen the "Phantom Ship" bearing 
down once more upon the frigate. It seemed to pass 
mysteriously through its very beams and sides, to 
emerge beyond the hull and disappear in the black- 
ness of the night. 

"Gentlemen, we are now in command," said An- 
thony Wayne, who appeared on the frigate's deck, 
"and we advise you to live up to the terms of the sur- 
render. General Grant and I will take charge of the 
vessel." Then with a sly wink at Andre he said : 

"And now I end this epic strain, 

I trembled as I wrote it. 
If this same cattle driven Wayne 

Should ever catch the Poet." 

"Where is Arnold?" said Andre. 

"He is amply provided for," said Grant. "The 
watchword went out, 'None but Americans on guard 
to-night.' " 

"Right," said John A. Dix, who had joined the 
generals. "If any man attempts to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot." 
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As if in compliance with the command, a gun 
boomed out in the distance, and Grant said: 

"General Dix, you take command of the Whale 
Boat in which we came and act as referee for the 
great race for steamboat supremacy, while Wayne and 
I rejoin Washington at the judges* boat beneath the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge, which is the only real straight 
line stretched across the river." 

Then, issuing commands to the "Farmer's Daugh- 
ter," the Revolutionary Frigate, under its new com- 
mander, made for Poughkeepsie. 
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THE GREAT RACE. 

One by one the different crafts took their places 
under the direction of the Referee Whale Boat, com- 
manded by General John A. Dix. Washington, on 
board the "Vulture," was located at the judge's stand, 
while Grant and Wayne, on board the captured frig- 
ate, held the favored position to the south. Next in 
line was placed Vanderbilt and his row-boat party^ 
while the "State Galley," with its literary crew, vied 
with the "Farmer's Daughter" for a choice position. 

"There is nothing like a race to get them out," said 
Washington. "I have never seen before so many 
shades gathered together at one time in one place." 

"Yes, and they are all getting the holiday spirit," 
said Knox. "Hear that song!" 

Over the waters came the voice of Longfellow, the 
Committee on Arrangements joining in the chorus, as 
if they had sampled many draughts of "the forbidden 
cup," which was so beloved by the "very loving peo- 
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pie and very old men of the Catskills," at the camp 
fire on the Schodack Hills. 

The shades to-night are coming fast, 

Upidee, Upida, 
As through the Hudson Valley passed, 

Upidee, Upida, ^ 

The youths who bore on banner bright 
These words, "We struggled for the right. 
And placed our coimtry out of sight/' 

Excelsior. 

"I don't quite get the burden of the song," said 
Cornwallis. 

"It is all right, except for the packing," replied Mrs. 
Knox. 

"The voices are all a little cracked and they might 
break if not handled gently," said Mary Morris; 
"therefore they use the Excelsior." 

"I can't keep Vanderbilt's party in place," called 
out General Dix. "He says he owns both sides Of the 
river and is going where he pleases." 

"The 'Farmer's Daughter' is also evincing signs of 
uneasiness," observed Grant. 
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"Eureka! Eureka! IVe got it!'' said Cyrus W. Field 
in great glee. 

"Got what?" asked Beecher. 

"The lost cable, of course," replied Field, "and it 
is now working all right." 

"I will rig up an electric stereopticon and throw 
the reports on the sail,' said Morse. "Wait a minute, 
I have a report now. Here goes : 

"Newburgh, i A. M. A strange vessel passing, 
northward bound, under sail. 

"Later. Another ship seen alongside, both going 
north." 

"Very strange," said Washington. 

"We know all about it," said Van Der Donck — 
"the Phantom Ship is on the cable." 

"Another bulletin," said Dame Van Winkle. 
"Camelot — One ship passing under full sail." 

"It is getting uncomfortably near," observed Knox. 

"You'll think so when you see it," said Putnam, 
who had been working a spy glass from the mizzen- 
top. "She is now rounding Krum Elbow." 

All eyes were turned to the south, as a strange 
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ship, flying a black flag, with scull and cross-bones, 
quietly dropped anchor beside the "Farmer's Daugh- 
ter." 

"Yo ho! General Washington, yo ho!" called Cap- 
tain Kidd in stentorian tones. "In time for the race, 
I hope." 

"Report to Captain Kidd," said Washington to Dix, 
"that he is to occupy the position upon the extreme 
right, and that he is to await all orders and commit 
no depredations." 

"Never fear. I don't want to kidnap Dame Van 
Winkle, or try any kidding in that locality," replied 
the pirate, "and I'm not much for a race, unless it's 
a stern one with the 'Quedah Merchant' overhauling 
a vessel laden with merchandise.- But I have a cap- 
ture to report. Paulding, Williams, and Van Wart 
wish to surrender Benedict Arnold." 

"Not this time. Captain," replied Wayne. 

"Be silent, let him give up Arnold," whispered 
Washington. "Are you Mad Anthony ?" 

"Not in the least, only Captain Kidd made him 
walk the plank off Sugar Loaf," replied Wayne. 
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"It is too true, Arnold has escaped again," cried 
Paulding, coming on deck. 

"It looks to me as if you had him hanging at the 
yard arm," said Washington, pointing to a familiar 
figure. 

"No, gentlemen," said the figure addressed, "I am 
Hale, and patriotic as ever. Don't you recognize 
Nathan?" 

The entire party had been so absorbed that they 
liad entirely neglected the bulletins, and Morse, in 
utter disgust, had ceased to report. 

"The first boat is in sight," cried Grant through a 
megaphone, and amid a storm of salutes the "Half 
Moon" passed the line and continued its silent course 
northward toward the Catskills, 

"What boat was it?" asked Washington. "I 
couldn't see for the smoke." 

"Nor I," said Grant. 

"I thought I recognized the flag of the 'Qennont' 
on the prow," said Mrs. Knox. 

"I saw the flag marked 'Perseverance,'" cried 
Gretchen Van Winkle. 
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"I was sure I saw the 'Lion of Scotland/" said 
Hamilton. 

At this moment General John A. Dix returned in 
his Whale Boat and reported to Washington. "It 
went past like a streak of lightning. Who could ever 
expect me to overtake it in a Whale Boat? It must be 
in Albany by this time. But TU stake my reputation 
that she was not the 'Qermont/ for she never made 
that speed." 
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THE DISCOVERER IS DISCOVERED. 

"That was one of the best jokes ever played!" ex- 
claimed Hendrick Hudson, slapping Columbus on the 
shoulder. "Mate, bring up another keg of the Hol- 
lands." 

"It's the first time the Father of the Country which 
I discovered was ever deceived. That fire and smoke 
Winded him. Since he was 'shaded' Washington has 
never been in contact with fire and smoke, and this 
celebration dazzled him." 

"We couldn't have done that on the James," said 
Sir Walter Raleigh. "It isn't wide enough. Just 
think of sailing seventy-five miles from New York 
and still find the river a mile in width." 

"That is not remarkable," replied Verrazani. "I 
can remember " 

''And I recall for a certainty," interrupted Gomez. 

"One at a time, please," begged Shakespeare. "On 
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that memorable trip which I made in 1609 with Cap- 
tain Hendrick Hudson, I gained many remarkable 
tales from one, Robert Juet, mate, of portance in 
my travel's history. 

Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 

heaven. 
The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders." 

"I always suspected that you had been to America," 
said Charles Dickens. 

"Yes, I had 'Great Expectations' when I set sail 
from Texel, but I was shortly relieved of them, and 
everything else, when we were three days out. Here 
I gained the inspiration for 

"And rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 
And in the visitation of the winds. 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 
Curling their monstrous heads and hanging them 
With deafening clamor in the slippery clouds, 
That with the hurly, death itself awakes/' 
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"I should have thought under such reHeving con- 
ditions you would have penned your sonnet begin- 
ning, 

" 'Farewell, thou art too dear for my possessing,' " 

said Sir Walter Raleigh. 

"Well, if you had been fed for three days on Texel 
Bretzel you would have quoted the fifth line instead 
of the first, 

" 'For how do I hold thee but by thy granting,' " 

said Hudson. "We had a rough storm, and Shake- 
speare, who was there incog for the sake of material, 
got some practical experience. Every morning when 
he struck the quarter rail, the sailors at the ropes 
would sing in unison, 'Heave away. Bill,' and he 
heaved." 

"I was more than compensated for my hardships 
of the sea," replied Shakespeare, "because I got in 
with such a merry company, and am included in these 
annual drinking bouts in the Catskills. They beat the 
time when I cleaned out the delegation from Drunken 
Bidford and slept under the crab-apple tree." 
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"I always thought you ought to let me in," said 
Columbus. 

"Why more than I?" asked Gomez. 

"Because he discovered America, of course," re- 
torted Verrazani. 

"No, gentlemen, but because Mark Twain put me 
on a 'bust' in 'Innocence Abroad/ and I hate to get 
the credit for a thing and not have the fun of doing 
it." 

"Quite right," replied Dickens. "After I wrote 
'Martin Chuzzlewit,' if any American was at all dis- 
pleased with what his neighbor said, he always ex- 
claimed 'The Dickens ! and I have been charged there- 
from with introducing slang into the country. Now, 
I wouldn't mind slang if I was only allowed to use 
it." 

"Never mind," said Shakespeare; "in five centuries 
your expressions will all be considered good slang. 
Many of the choicest epithets in my days are now 
slang phrases, and some expressions that were not 
tolerated then are now considered good English." 

"I wonder who the committee will decide to be the 
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real discoverer of the river," said Verrazani. "I 
sailed to Manhattan in 1524/' 

**And I passed Fire Islands in 1525/* said Gomez. 

"Now, gentlemen, I don't think it is fair to take the 
credit away from Hendrick," said Shakespeare. 

"Nor I," added Columbus. "Now this, nest egg be- 
longs to Hen." 

"Who?" asked Gomez. 

"Why, Hen, to be sure. Hen Hudson. The first 
syllable is all we are sure of. Some call him Hen- 
drik, others Henry, still more Hendrick. Now I am 
sure of the Hen, but the rest of it bothers me." 

"It is a wonder they left you the Hen," said Shake- 
speare. "They gave me the 'Shake' all right, hung me 
up, dried me, smoked me, and I became Bacon." 

"There was one. Ignorant Donnelly," observed Co- 
lumbus, "who lived in the country I discovered, who 
cribbed a cryptogram in which he proved that the 
'Advancement of Learning* was responsible for 
'Hamlet.' That 'Bill' was 'Francis,' and by adding 
and subtracting he worked it out that Bacon was the 
whole hog." 
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"You wouldn't need to add anything, but would 
have to subtract almost the whole composition to 
make Shakespeare into Bacon/' observed Dickens. 

"They said I couldn't write," laughed Shakespeare. 

"But they never said you couldn't steal," observed 
Hudson. 

"It was all deer stealing," retorted Shakespeare. 

"Well, spell it any way you will, it is pronounced 
the same. You were caught with the goods and 
called 'an upstart crow* by the greenest fellows among 
the university wits, and that was embodied in a 
'groat's worth of wit I' " 

"Don't forget the effort killed him," replied 
Shakespeare ; "it was his last." 

"I think we have gone far enough up stream to 
complete our joke," said Hudson. "Mate, turn 
around and approach Poughkeepsie from the north." 

Then was distinguishable a long sharp craft, with 
shields on either side and peculiar sail, bearing down 
on the "Half Moon." Hendrick Hudson, thinking it 
might be some attacking party, swung around to re- 
ceive the attack, but as no other crafts seemed to be 
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present, he hailed the captain, and a few moments 
later a strange person, accompanied by a scientist, 
stepped upon the deck of the "Half Moon." 

"I am Olaf, the Viking, the first real discoverer of 
this Fjord," he exclaimed, brandishing a huge battle 
ax, at the sight of which Shakespeare and Dickens 
drew to a respectful distance and consulted notes. 

"My ancestors were noted for shaking spears and 
not battle axes," wisely confided William. 

"And mine for using the tongue and quill, giving 
them the Dickens, so to speak," whispered Charles. 

"Who, then, is your companion?" asked Columbus; 
"he is too meek looking for a Scald." 

"Alas, I am Audubon, the ornithologist. I mistook 
this vulture, this kite, this cormorant, for a bird. 
But after observing his habits I find he is disgracefully 
human." 

"The habit, as far as it goes, is worth observing," 
observed Gomez. 

"I am Olaf, the Viking," chanted the strange per- 
sonage, scratching his battle ax against his steel 
shield. 
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"Beloved of Woden, 

God of the heavens, 

My shield shines like fire. 

My sword gleams like lightning, 

My ax striking like thunder. 

"Here is my Kingdom, 
Here is my river. 
Here from Valhalla 
Comes my bold spirit. 

"I will defend it, 
With shield and war ax. 
With sword and buckler, 
I shall die fighting." 

"This all sounds very well, my friend," said Colum- 
bus, "but I don't remember seeing you when I dis- 
covered America." 

"You left off in 1492," said Audubon. 

"But the weird refrain was not to be br<rfcen. 

"Who crossed the ocean? 
Olaf, the Viking. 
Who found this river? 
I and my Norsemen. 
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"When great Thor smiteth 
Cloud, peak and ocean, 
I and my Vikings 
Found this new country/' 

"Now, look here, Olaf, it sounds all right, but your 
appearance is against you," said Columbus. "You 
might try and get in ahead of 1609 on this river, but 
never ahead of 1492. 1 fought this thing out with 
Americus Vespucius a long time ago and we decided 
that he would name the country and I discover it, and 
it will not do for you to come in with any *ex-post- 
factos' at this late day." 

"I am not at all worried about my claim on the 
Hudson," said Hendrick. "I can scare the valley into 
submission any time I wish. All I have to do is to 
hold a special ninepin contest in the Highlands or 
Catskills of unusual duration, and they will recog- 
nize my claim." 

"Who forgeth the thunder? 
'Tis Thor and his hammer. 
Who maketh the lightning? 
The God of the heavens." 
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"Now, Olaf, ring off," said Hendrick Hudson. 
"You are even putting Shakespeare out of business." 

"I thought, Mr. Longfellow, did you up in his 
'Tales of the Wayside Inn,' " said Dickens. 

"You have another competitor, Hendrick," said 
Verrazani. "I saw in a paper that one Van Loon 
came to this valley about ten years before you were 
discovered by the Reds." 

"Yes, I remember him," said Hendrick. "The poor 
fellow had a bad memory. He wanted to embark with 
me when I started from Texel, and I might have 
taken him had not Will Shakespeare turned up and 
talked me into letting him go in Van Loon's place, 
and no one could ever refuse Shakespeare, 

"For were it to my fancy left. 

To rate his charms, I'd call them 'theft,' 

For though a mortal in his sphere. 

Pirates must mind Will Shakespeare. 

He shakes a spear so to control. 

And send fear prancing through the soul, 

That to enforce his will with fear 

And gain his point Will-Shakes-a-spear. 
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He Shakes-a-spear, 
Will Shak-es-peare, 
To gain his point, Will Shakes-a-spear." 

"If Juet had only had some sense and discrimina- 
tion, he would have embodied that in his log," said 
Sir Walter Raleigh. "I might have worked it into my 
'Pilgrimage' if I had only heard it before. 

"You mean your *Lie,' " said Shakespeare. 

"Gentlemen, I was very much interested in what 
you had to say about that loon. I had no idea they 
were prevalent in these parts," said Audubon. 

"Oh, yes, the valley is full of them, and the name 
has many spellings," replied Hudson. "Now Van 
Loon finally reached here as a stowaway on one of 
Van Rensselaer's Patroon Boats, and when discov- 
ered, being without the necessary 'wherewithal,' he 
was seized by Killean and 'bonded' for life unless he 
could raise the price. It was the first case in the 
Hudson River Valley of a man trying to get a loan 
without collateral. It didn't work then, and it has 
never worked since. But he went from place to place 
trying to get it for years, until the phrase 'as crazy 
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as a loon' became stock words in the valley. But as 
the primal object was to get a loan, the name in suc- 
cessive generations was called Van Loan from this 
fact, and according to Van Der Donck and other 
philosophical historians, he at length located at Mat- 
teawan, where he managed to get goods on 'tick/ 
This being the only place where the burghers would 
trust *Loon-on-Tick/ the name *loon-on-tick,' later 
corrupted into 'lunatic,' has always been intimately 
associated with Matteawan." 

"Which flag shall we display. Captain?" said the 
first mate. "We are now drawing near the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge." 

"To be sure, I had forgotten our joke," laughed 
Hendrick Hudson. "Shall it be 'Qermont,' Tersever- 
ance,' or 'Symington's Scotch Lion'?" 

"Let us discard them all," said Shakespeare, "and 
go in bearing the first flag which the Hudson River 
ever saw, the black flag of the Viking." 

Thus the Half Moon, with Olaf, the Viking, chant- 
ing weird incantations at the bow, beneath the Viking 
banner, with Verrazani, Gomez, Hudson, and numer- 
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ous Dutch sea captains who had cast anchor in the bay 
below Manhattan before 1609, on the lookout, paused 
beside the Vulture. 

"This is a most unexpected visit," exclaimed Wash- 
ington, who arose from his steamer chair. I fear we 
have all been napping except the Vanderbilt party, 
which has the true collegiate spirit. We have heard 
nothing from the crews who were to take part in this 
triangular race. Field says the cable will not work, 
and Morse is asleep at the switch." 

"The race is called off, your excellency," replied 
Hudson, "as both Symington's and Fitch's boats 
broke down after the first mile, and Fulton, who is 
still working up stream, says it will take seventeen 
hours to go from New York to Poughkeepsie with 
wind and tide in his favor." 

The Committee on Arrangements on Vanderbilt's 
row-boat were in high spirits and a state of unified dis- 
agreement. 

General Dix seized a great megaphone and an- 
nounced, "The 'Half Moon' has arrived, bearing the 
great discoverer, Hendrick Hudson." 
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"For he's a jolly good fellow. 
For he's a jolly good fellow. 
For he's a jolly good fellow. 
Which nobody can deny," 

came a ringing chorus from the Gimmittee on Ar- 
rangements. 

The "Half Moon" now anchored near the new boat, 
and the great discoverer descended to meet the dele- 
gation, while the other crafts pressed close about. 

"Some one must welcome him," said Putnam. 

"That is right. Longfellow is the only literary man 
in the crowd; let him begin," said Schuyler. 

Longfellow sleejpily rubbed his eyes and began : 

"Should you ask me whence these phantoms. 
Whence these ships, these bold explorers. 
With the dew and damp of ages, 
I should answer, I should tell you: 
With their claims and titles clouded, 
With their massive sails and riggings, 
From the land of the fair Spaniards, 
From the hills and fjords of Norway, 
From old Holland, via Texel, 
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From the green Italian vineyards. 
From the Portuguese and English, 
Varied names and varied meanings, 
Verrazani, meaning "first come 
To the mouth of this fair river." 
Then Gomez, the fleet "coast sailor," 
And Hendrickus, son of Hudson, 
He who journeyed up the river. 
To the falls of Cohoes City, 
Met the "loving men of Catskill," 
And returned again to England. 
I repeat this as I heard it 
From the lips of Van Der Donkey." 

"Saw him off," said Vanderbilt. 

"Gentlemen," said Aepgin, "the first discoverer of 
the river was the Red Man. The Vikings visited it, 
but added nothing to its renown. Hendrick Hudson 
first penetrated the recesses of the Highlands and 
made it possible to colonize its shores with a law- 
abiding, respectable, thrifty people. When this fa- 
mous hunting ground, the earthly paradise of the Red 
Man, had to pass from us to the Paleface, we were 
glad that it was possessed by our worthy brothers." 
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"And my bridge from New York to Albany," que- 
ried Vanderbilt, "it would be the greatest " 

But the meeting had already been prolonged beyond 
the allotted time. A golden shaft was trembling on 
the horizon, as a familiar voice on the "Half Moon" 
recited : 

"Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were ^11 spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air ; 
And like the baseless fabric of this vision. 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 
And like this insubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuflf 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep." 



THE END. 
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